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MAN’S QUEST 

In each man's heart there is no rest, 
for everyone yearns to reach the best. 

This compulsion in the pit of our souls. 
Becomes a hunger that grows and grows. 

For a better place, for freedom we quest. 

The phrase arose "Let's move West." 

They took up their families and packed their gear. 
These brave we've titled "the pioneer." 

Their bodies grew weary, but their hearts grew strong 
As these pioneers moved on and on. 

To vast horizons of golden plains, 
or mountain regions with golden veins, 
whatever the urge that drew them on, 

Man has today - it is not gone. 

Solon Robinson, Lake County's first, 
had filled his own unquenchable thirst. 

Upon reaching such a perfect land, 
of waving prairie and rolling sand; 

This satisfaction so enthralling, 
did quiet that urge so ever calling. 

But alas, it rests for just a while, 

-the next generation moves a smile. 

It seems we must go on again. 

But who knows of where it's to end. 

It was once a dream to travel West, 

But outerspace is now our quest. 

God knows the pattern man must follow, 

Till that yearning ache does hollow. 

Give thanks to God, my fellow man 
He gave us this, "Our Great Land" 

By 

Donna Hayden Steward 



LAKE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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PICTURES AND INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY: 


Dick and Wyona Childress 

Dr. Ray Cusic 

William Dunn 

Bob Earley 

Mrs. John Eskridge 

Geno Flores 

Mrs. Harold Fuller 

Mrs. Nellie Gerner 

Mrs. Janet Granger 

Mrs. Earl Grelck 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Griesmer 

Mrs. Marion Hayden 

Jeff Haynes 

Herman Herz 

Mrs. Beatrice Homer 

Mrs. Bessie Kenney 

Richard Kintz 


James Langen 
Langen Realty 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Love 
Lowell Public Library 
Seth McCellan 
Hattie McNay 
Mrs. Mary Miles 
Mrs. Della Mollenaur 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Phebus 
Mrs. Helen Prage 
Mrs. Alice Ruley 
Mrs. Charlotte Seramur 
Vicki Snyder 
Mrs. John Stuppy 
Mrs. Ruth Swett 
Ray Tappen 
Ethyl Vinnedge 
Bill Wornoff 


BOOKS USED FOR RESEARCH: 

Lake County, Indiana from 1834 to 1872 
by Rev. T. II. Ball, A.M. 

Reports of the Historical Secretary of 
the Old Settler and Historical Assn. 
1906-10 

The Kankakee—River of History by Marion 
Isaacs 

Porter and Lake Counties—1882 by Good- 
speed 

History of Lake County, Vol. XI, 1934 

Reports and Papers of Lake Co., Indiana, 
Vol. XII 

Lowell Centennial Book, 1952 


Photography by Donna Steward 

Film Processing by John Shipley 

Cover designed by Donna Steward 

The labor of printing this book was 
donated by Patricia McAllister 
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May I extend my sincere gratitude to the citizens of the Tri-Creek area foi 
the boundless information which they have supplied. Without your interest this bool 
could not have been compiled. I hope these facts, pictures and tales will make it 
possible for you to have a greater insight into the lives of the pioneers of our 
community. 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction I share with you our heritage— 
read and enjoy as I have. 

Mrs. Paul (Donna) Steward 



Mrs. John (Carol) Shipley 
assistant proofing 


Mrs. Robert (Alene) Henke 
advisory 


Albert Thwing 
publicity ' J 



Mrs. Jack (Peggy) Genge 
phone ads 


Bobbi Jo Langen 
phone ads 


Mrs. Paul (Betty Jo) 
phone ads Busselburg 
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Bicentennial 


Committee 


January of 1975 the Lowell Town Board selected 10 citizens in the community to 
head our Bicentennial Community. Our first meeting was held at the Lowell Public 
Library. Selection of officers and duties were assigned. Application was filed with 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission at Washington, D.C. and to the 
State of Indiana. Our community was recognized as a Bicentennial Community on May 

30 th, 1975. 


The purpose of the Bicentennial organization is to accomplish the following: 

1. Heritage of 1 76——(A nationwide summons to recall our heritage and place it 
in historical perspective.) The committee decided on a museum for our com¬ 
munity heritage. 

2. Festival —A nationwide opportunity to program festive celebrations to July 
4, 1976. 

3. Horizon 1 76 —A nationwide challenge to every American to undertake at least 
one principal project which manifests the pride, priorities and hopes of 
this community or organization. The commission encourages every group to 
pool resources and talents in a constructive effort to demonstrate concern 
for human welfare, freedom and the quality of American life as we enter the 
Third Century of Democracy. (The committee decided to place a monument in 
Liberty Park.) 


All money received from any festivity will be turned back into the community 
projects, museum and monument. 


Robert L. Hein 

Lowell Community Bicentennial Chairman 







u The Bicentennial Committee ” 



Uarion Hayden 
Window Exhibits 


Alice Ruley 

Sr. Citizens Conn 



Vince Zunica 
Beautification 



Donna Steward 
Publicity 



Ruth Brown 
Horizons Conn. 



William Langen 
Landmarks and 
Real Estate 
















LOWELL NATIONAL BANK 


LOWELL OFFICE 
155 MILL STREET 
696-8981 

CEDAR LAKE BRANCH 
9717 W. 133rd AVENUE 
374-5541 




1-65 and Hwy 2 Branch 
696-6606 
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THREECREEKS 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


West Creek Harold Love 

Mary Kay Bruce 
Harold Sutton 


President 
Vice President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 

Corresponding Secretary 
Historian 


Ray F. Mclntire 
Matt Bryant 
Irene Karlson 
June Little 
Carolyn Peters 
Alice Ruley 


Board of Governors 

Eagle Creek Nancy Carter 

Vernon Childress 
Margaret Coffman 

Cedar Creek Jan Alexis 

Ken Childress 
Lillian Piske 


The Three-Creeks Historical Associa¬ 
tion was conceived initially through the 
interests and efforts of the Lowell Com¬ 
munity Bicentennial Committee and citi¬ 
zenry of the Creek Townships of Eagle, 
Cedar and West. At the instigation of the 
Bicentennial Committee meetings were held 
during the summer of 1975, a constitution 
and bylaws were submitted and approved 
and on September 23 at a public meeting 
the officers and board of governors were 
duly elected. 

On October 1, 1975 the Three-Creeks 
Historical Association was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Indiana as 
a non-profit organization. 

The Association is dedicated to per¬ 
petuating a program of cultural value to 


Three Creeks Historical Association Members: top row—Matt Bryant and Ray Mclntire 
bottom row—June Little, Irene Karlson and Alice Ruley 
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Eagle, Cedar and West Creek Townships and 
bringing together those people interested 
in its history. The major function will 
be to discover and collect any material 
which may help to establish or illustrate 
'he history of th* area; its exploration, 
settlement, envelopment and activities, 
its progress in population, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, arte, science, agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, trade and transportation. It 
will collect printed material such as 
histories, genealogies, biographies, de¬ 
scriptions, gazetcers , director', es , news¬ 
papers, pamphlets, catalogs, circulars, 
handbills, programs and posters; car 1 - 
script material such as letters, diaries, 
journals, memoranda, reminiscences, roo¬ 
ters, service records, account books; and 
mucous! material such a3 pictures, photo¬ 
graphs (identified), paintings, por¬ 
traits, rcenes, aboriginal e.nd Indian 
relics and material objects illustrative 
rf life ccnditions, events and activities 
of the past P.nd the present and to pi ace 
came in the museum of the association; 
thj marking of historic buildings, sites 
and trails to kindle interest and stinm— 
late community pride amongst all citizens 
of these three tomehips by holding meet¬ 
ings with addresses, lectures, papers, 

discussions end the dissemination of his¬ 
torical information using all forms of 

media. 

As of January 1, 1976, the Three- 
Creeks Historical Association had 153 
charter members with 25 of these being 
life members. 

In the fall of 1975 a log cabin was 
discovered in Eagle Creek Township on the 
property in the estate of Mr. Harold 
Dinsmore. Mrs. Dinsmore and daughters. 
Miss Pat Dinsmore and Mrs. James (Janet) 
Evans, donated this cabin to the Histori¬ 
cal Society. Two Eagle Creek citizens, 
Mr. Neil Morrow and Mr. John Bryant, have 
each donated 8500 toward moving and re¬ 
storing the nineteenth century cabin at a 
site to be determined at a later date. It 
is the wish and expectation that the home 
of the founder of the town of Lowell, the 
Halsted House, will also be preserved. 

The Lowell Angique Academy has gen¬ 
erously offered space to the museum and 
plans are under way to open a display at 
this location. 


E1CENTENNIAL ACTIVITIES 

A ball was held July 5# 1975. Those 
attending came in costume and prises were 
given for the most outstanding attire. 

Pictures were taken in old-day set¬ 
tings as a keepsake of the occasion. 

An afghan made by Gladys Azell was 
raffled to raise money for the committee. 



Robert Hein and Gladys Axell 
bolaing afgan she made for raffle at 
Bicentennial Ball 


T'is Lowell Bicentennial Committee 
ras the first such committee to donate 
toward the purchase of a bronze plaque 
to be placed on the highway of flags mon¬ 
ument at U.S. 6 and 41. The bronze plaque 
will be engraved and placed on the back 
of the monument which will be dedicated 
July 4, 1976. 


There was a window display July 1 to 
July 12 of 1975. And another in July, 
1976. Antiques and various other arti¬ 
facts were displayed in the store windowa 
under the management of Mrs. Marion 
Hayden. 
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The ROTC of Lowell High School and 
the Lowell Post 684 VFW will participate 
in the Running of the Flags. The official 
liag carriers in the 1976 ceremony in¬ 
volves every state through which U.S. 41 
runs . 


A variety of events were held during 
the July 4th weekend, 1976. Thoy included 
a merchants' sale, the annual art fair, a 
musical and a family picnic. 

An Old Fashioned Days sale took 
pi nee on July 1, 2 and 3. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce members handed out to customers $1 
coupons redeemable during the sale to 
those purchasing at least 810 worth of 
merchandise. 

The Lowell Library Art Fair was held 
at the Senior Citizen's Park all day on 
July 3. Local and traveling artists fea¬ 
tured a variety of paintings, sketches 
and handicrafts. Box lunches and refresh¬ 


ments were available from the Junior 
Women’s Club booth. 

Appropriate dress throughout the 
weekend was long dresses for the females 
and "shrubbery*' (beard, mustache or side¬ 
burns) for the males* Stockades were 
filled with offenders. 

On July 4 at 7:30 pm the First 
Church of the Nazarene presented the 
musical, "I Love America," in the church. 

A family picnic was sponsored by 
Indian Trail Grange on July 3. All citi¬ 
zens were invited to the Grange grounds 
for a day of old-fashioned fun. 


STORY OF 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 

People of all ages have gotten into 
the "Spirit of 76." The children of Oak 
Ilill Elementary School have presented a 
program each month depicting different 



Third Grade Bicentennial Program 
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fleets of c*:.r country's heritage. 

The fifth grade bicentennial program 
V"’s the 50 states. Each of the 50 states, 
represented by a student, raB introduced 
in order of its admittance to the Union. 
Songs representing four sections of the 
United States were sung as well as patri¬ 
otic and novelty songs. In addition to 
the chorus and the 50 states, the five 
classes were represented by the Spirit of 
*76 (John Hagle, Roy Wartsbaugh and 
Ilowerd Whyfcrew). 

The theme of the fourth grade bicen¬ 
tennial program centers around the his¬ 
tory of our country's flag. Each flag was 
depicted by a replica of the flag made by 
the classes and an explanation of its 
symbols. 

The third grade bicentennial program 
was entitled "America’s History through 
Dance" and focused on the way Americans 

have reacted to their lives through 
dance. Appropriate costumes were worn by 
each group and songs correlating with the 
program's theme were sung. Special tri¬ 
bute was paid to George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln portrayed by David Butler 
and Benny Raley. 

The theme for the second grade pro¬ 
gram will be "America through the Year." 
The children acted out various historical 
events and portrayed various people 
through songs, dances and narration. 
Times represented were: Revolutionary, 
Civil War, Westward Movement and Immigra¬ 
tion. 

The first grade presented a program 
called "Games through the Years." They 
learned games played throughout history. 

The kindergarten class program pre¬ 
sented "Children of America—Past, Pres¬ 
ent and Future." The children sang songs 
such as Farm in the Dell, Ole McDonald 
and others and wore costumes pertaining 
to their characters. 


WAR MEMORIAL 



The Three Creeks Monument was dedi¬ 
cated in June, 1903. It was erected to 
the memory of the men who went from Eagle 
Creek, Cedar Creek and West Creek Town¬ 
ships to help preserve the union. 

Eagle Creek sent into the field 109 
men; Cedar Creek, 149 men; and West 
Creek, 142 men—a total of 400 men out of 
a population of about 2600 people or 
nearly 16% of the entire population. The 
names of all the men appear on the monu¬ 
ment. It was erected at a cost of $3000 
and the money was mostly raised by the 
public-spirited women of the three creek 
townships. 

TRI-CREEK AREA 
KOREAN WAR VETERANS 

Barker, Ralph E. 
Beardsley, Joseph L. 
Beier, Orville E. 
Berg, John A. 

Berg, Robert J. 
Bessette, Willard T. 


Abramson, William E 
The Lake Prairie children wrote sto- Adam, Robert W. 
ries about our country's heritage. Each Allbritten, Gene S. 
class put a storybook together consisting Ashton, Richard D. 
of articles written and drawn by the stu— Austgen, Ronald E. 
dents. Bainbridge, Cleo M. 
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Bixeman, Ronald P. 
Bixenaan, Robert H, 
Black, Robert E. 
Blair, Robert V. 
Blount, George T. 
Bothe, Ernest H. 
Boyll, Harold J. 
Brockman, Ralph n. 
Buche, Allen D. 
Buche, Charles J. 
Buczek, Eugene W. 
Burgess, Richard F. 
Camus, Robert II. 
Carlson, Wayne E. 
Carroll, Alfred A. 
Casten, James A. 
Casten, Richard 0. 
Charles, Gerald W, 
Childress, Walter D. 
Clark, Lyle W. 
Claussen, Arthur C. 
Clemens, Benjamin L. 
Clemens, John A. 
Clemens, Roy W. 
Clinton, Don E. 
Coapstick, Carla 
Corning, Ronald D. 
Corten, Arthur L. 
Creekmur, Warren L. 
Cron, George II. 
Cunningham, Richard, 
Jr. 

Curtis, Glen E. 
Dalton, Loren D. 
Dalton, Ronald E. 
Denny, Harold G. 

Dewar, Douglas R. 
Dewes, Joseph A. 
Dodge, Richard 0. 
Doolittle, Jay S. 
Doolittle, John R. 
Doty, Keith L. 
Duncan, Bert E. 
Duncan, Bobby V. 
Eberle, Robert P. 
Egyed, Joseph E. 
Einspahr, Ralph W. 
Ekern, Donald A. 
Elliott, Lewis R. 
Endris, Everett T. 
Fish, Garland E. 
Flack, Junior L. 
Flanagin, John F. 
Flynn, William E. 
Frederick Donald G. 


Gaither, Arthur W. 
Gaither, Thomas L. 
Gard, Wilbur 
Genge, Raymond D. 
Gerlach, Robert W. 
Geroer, Jack W. 
Gerner, Milton D. 
Gerst, Herbert R. E. 
Glassford, Sr., John 
F. 

Grant, David B. 
Greer, Jr., Glenn R. 
Gross, Robert W. 
Gross, Ronald A. 
Guettner, James P. 
Hadden, Lawson H. 
Hale, Jr., Frank J. 
Hamilton, Dean D. 
Hardin, Kenneth A. 
Harms, James R. 
Haase, Raymond L. 


James, Ernest K. 
Jillson, Dean W. 
Jillson, Norbert D. 
Johnson, Walter E. 
Johnson, William J. 
Jones, Jack L. 
Karlson, Harold L. 
Kasparian, Arthur 
Kaszuba, Henry B. 
Kasen, Dale M. 
Keithley, David G. 
Kenning, Clarence W 
Ketwig, Jr., Joseph 
Kidd, Herman E. 
Kormendy, Joe E. 
Kors, Donald E. 
Krivensky, Ronald J, 
Kuehl, Charles G. 
Kuehle, Robert E. 
Kuenniger, Edward L, 
Kuiper, Robert S. 



Hatch, George R. 
Hayden, Chester R. 
Hayden, Eugene H. 
Hays, Leonard F. 
Henke, Robert L. 
Hickman, Wallace R. 
Hildebrand, Gilbert 
A. 

Kilzley, Edgar D. 
Hoeckelberg, Donald 
H. 

Hoffman, Roland J. 
Horeus, James T. 
Horton, Warren A. 
Hufnagel, Charles F. 
Hyatte, Donald R. 
Iliff, Jr., Ernest 
W. 

Iliff, Gerald J. 
Isler, Jack M. 


Lane, Jean L. 

Lane, Robert J. 
Leathers, John C. 
Lepper, Robert S. 
Lind, Donald C. 
Little, Richard A. 
Long, Howard D. 
Lottes, Donald 0. 
Love, Robert D. 
Lundgren, Harry R. 
Lundgren, William F. 
Lutgen, Anthony J. 
Lutgen, Jr., Fred¬ 
erick 11. 

Lyons, Vernon F. 
Magnus on, Eknory E. 
Mahoney, Howard D. 
Martin, John A. 
Martin, Paul J. 
Mathews, Robert E. 


Mathis, Maxwell D. 
McKinney, William R. 
McLuckie, James D. 
Mehrings, Fred A. 
Mika, Andrew J. 
Miller, Donald J. 
Miller, Gene E. 
Miller, Richard C. 
Miller, Richard L. 
Miller, Sheldon L. 
Mink, Darrel E. 
Molden, Everett L. 
Molden, James R. 
Morgan, Arthur R. 
Morris, James T. 
Mosier, William G. 
Mueller, Bernard J. 
Mueller, Leroy H. 
Murdock, Joseph G. 
Nolan, Frank D. 
Nolan, Jr., John M. 
Novak, Norman W. 
O'Connell, John M. 
O'Dea, Francis J. 
Osburn, 01an R. 
Peters, William L. 
Peterson, William H. 
Potts, James B. 
Prendergast, James 
E. 

Prendergast, John C. 
Prendergast, Richard 
H. 

Purcell, Charles D. 
Quinn, Patrick J. 
Quivey, James R. 
Reed, Charles A. 
Reynolds, Reynold M. 
Rhein, Patrick M. 
Ruble, Robert D. 
Ruble, Roland E. 
Runyon, David L. 
Sacco, Leonard A, 
Sanders, Ronald D. 
Sayers, Arthur D. 
Schissler, Wesley E. 
Schmidt, Ernest E. 
Schmidt, Erick 
Schreiber, Jr., 
Charles H. 

Schreiber, Claude W. 
Schults, Arthur E. 
Schultz, Robert C. 
Schuster, John E. 
Schwisner, Harry J. 



Express Auto Parts 

Complete Machine and 

Radiator Shop Service 


205 E. Commercial Ave. 696-7761 

n) 

Lowell, Ind. 46356 


LOWELL DISPOSAL SERVICE 

Rubbish and Sludge Removal 

Residential - Commercial - Industrial - Institutional 



TANK TUUCHS 
VACUUM TRUCKS 



ClEAN UP JOBS 



CONTAINERS FROM 1 TO i TBS CAMCfTT 




COMPACTOR 


7 DAYS A WEEK 
24 HOURS A DAY 

Ha lob Toe larfe or Tee Small 
RADIO DISPATCHED EQUIPMENT 
FREE ESTIMATES" 


DUMP TRUCK 
SERVICE 


ass 696-8202 



Huber Ranch 
Sod 

Nursery, Inc. 

Route 41, Schneider, Indiana 46376 

(219) 552-0552 


Highest quality sod—“EXECUTIVE” blend 

•Dependable radio dispatched delivery 
with fork lift unloading 

•Wholesale only 

On US. 41, (Indianapolis Blvd.) and a few miles south of U S. 30 
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Sharkey, James B. 
Sharkey, Richard F. 
Sheaks, Charles F, 
Gherman, Donald R. 
Shroka, Norbert F. 
Shumaker, James R. 
Sinks, Warren E. 
Skureth, Joseph J, 
Smith, Jr., Charles 
E. 

Snyder, Shirl A. 

Spanicr, William C. 
Spannon, Leo P. 
Springsteen, James 
A. 

Stalnecker, David M 
Stapley, Wilfred C. 
Stark, James J, 
Steffel, Charles G. 
Steffel, James E, 
Gtenger, George W. 
Stenger, James A. 
Stephan, Darwin R. 
Steward, Roy E. 
Stewart, Bud L. 
Stewart, Robert C, 
Strickhorn, John D. 


Strickhorn, Melvin 
A. 

Sylvie, Cordell P. 
Tilton, Donald F. 
Tilton, Leslie 0. 
Tinchar, Walter 
Runnell, Robert M. 
Uhter, Donald C. 
Uhter, George R. 
Uhter, Robert W. 
Vanco, John S. 
Villers, George E. 
Villers, Joseph E, 
Walker, Jr., Seth 
Whiting, Richard L. 
Wiley, Charles A. 
Wilkerson, Leonard 
K. 

Williams, Allen L. 
Wisniewski, Benjamin 
D. 

Wisniewski, Casimir 

J. 

Wood, George A. 

Wood, James L. 
Wright, Walter G, 
York, Billie G. 
Zehme, William F. 
Zimnerman, Harold R. 


Mrs. Ester Stender Harris recol¬ 
lects that one of her favorite chores 
was milking the eight cows before going 
to school in the morning. She dearly 
lov?id school. Ester didn't have an op¬ 
portunity to attend high school and nei¬ 
ther did the other children. Graduating 
from the eighth grade was a sad day in 
her life as she had already gone through 
the 8th grade twice because of the lack 
of something to do. Ester also remembers 
working some of the hardest days of her 
life. Jobs were scarce and she was 
thankful to even be employed. She worked 
for a truck farmer and remembers the 
days when she bunched as many as a 1000 
bunches of carrots per day besides hav¬ 
ing to draw the water from the well and 
wash them. Many a day her hands were 
numb due to the cold weather and water. 
She believes her b-d back today is a re¬ 
sult of having to crate and load the 
trucks— all this for $5 a week. 


WHAT THE BICENTENNIAL YEAR 
MEANS TO ME 



The Bicentennial is a year of cele¬ 
bration in honor of our independence and 
our growth. Two hundred years ago we were 
fighting to gain freedoms which we felt 
were greatly deserved. After much hard 
fighting and struggling Britain finally 
signed treaties granting our independ¬ 
ence. But this newly acquired freedom was 
just a beginning. The United States of 
America had many adjustments and changes 
facing them. The system of governing was 
one of the main issues before them. 
America had much building to do. 

From 1776 to the present many things 
have happened to this country. Some of 
them have been beneficial while some of 
them have been hard on the nation. But 
all of these instances, nevertheless, 
he.e helped form it. We have had troubles 
in the past and our forefathers have 
overcome them. We are still having prob¬ 
lems such as government cover-ups today 
and we are overcoming them. After over¬ 
coming these stumbling blocks we will be 
even stronger. Having gone through hard¬ 
ships we will be better prepared for the 
future. Our country has made steady 
growth from thirteen struggling colonies 
into fifty united states. The bicenten¬ 
nial is a year in which we remember that 
our forefathers have overcome adversities 
which has led to the maturity of our 
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paid 

fore- 




countr}”. Our forefathers should be 
due homage for their strength and 
sight. 

Many people hear the tales of our 
forefathers and almost regard them as 
fiction. Paul Revere with help from Wil¬ 
liam Dawes did make his eventful ride in 
the night. Men from Massachusetts did 
dress up like Indians and throw crates of 
tea into the port at Boston in protest ef 
unfair British actions. George Washington 
did lead his men across the icy Delaware. 
This is a time to deepen our understand¬ 
ing of who our forefathers were during 
colonial period and succeeding years. 
They were real people doing real things. 

Early colonial figures can be 
pared with more contemporary men such as 
General Eisenhower or John Kennedy. Our 
early forefathers have done as much and 
possibly more to strengthen and build 
this country as the more contemporary 
leaders. We should realize that our fore¬ 
fathers did a fine job of forming our 
country and heading it in the direction 
of the firm democratic republic that it 
is today. 

The bicentennial is a time when the 
people of this country should feel a one¬ 
ness in mind and spirit by being Ameri¬ 
cans. Our heritage holds us together in a 
common bond. This is the year to reflect 
further on our heritage and to be proud 
of it. This country started with groups 
^ of different nationalities who had spe¬ 
cific goals in mind. These nationalities 
realized that if they were to succeed 
they must work together. They transformed 
\ into America. 

The bicentennial should be a time of 
gathering together in unity to conmemo— 
rate the men and events which have made 
this country strong. It should be a time 
for all of us to reflect on the past and 
to be proud. But we should carry this 
feeling with us even after the bicenten¬ 
nial year. Most importantly, it is a time 
when we as Americans should see our ac¬ 
complishments of the past and appreciate 
how our nation has stood the test of 
time. We should anticipate with eagerness 
the growth of our country in future 
years. 

—Jon Oppenhuis, a history contest winner 
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SOLON ROBINSON'S NARRATIVE 

M It w&a tha last day of October, 
1834 # when I first entered this f a rm of 
the Grand Prairie.♦ It waa about noon, of 
a clear, delightful day, when we emerged 
from the woods, and for miles around, 
stretched forth one broad expanse of 
clear, open land. At that time, the whole 
of this county scarcely showed a sign 
that the white man had yet been there, 
except those of my own household. I stood 
alone, wrapt up in that peculiar sensa¬ 
tion that man only feels when beholding a 
prairie for the first time—it is an in¬ 
describable, delightful feeling. Oh, what 
a rich mine of wealth lay outstretched 
before me. Some ten miles away to the 
southwest, the tops of a grove were visi¬ 
ble. Toward that, onward rolled the 

wagons with nothing to impede them. 

Just before sundown, we reached the grove 
and pitched our tent by the side of a 
spring. What could exceed the beauty of 
this spot! Why should we seek farther? 
Here is everything to indicate a healthy 
location which should always influence 
the new settler. M 

Only the Indians could imagine the 
thrill which came over Mr. Robinson upon 
seeing this beautiful virgin territory. 

From 1776 to 1976 explorers and pio¬ 
neers have shared this great experience 
of discovering new territory and every 
beauty of God's creation. Man has ex¬ 
plored every expanse of this great earth 
and now the moon and we cannot imagine, 
just as these pioneers couldn't, what the 
future brings. 

Although we cannot put exact dates 
on the things that occurred in the Tri- 
Creek area from 1776, we can put down in 
the record for our children and theirs, 
the first settlers. 

The Indians and the Frenchmen were 
here before the English and we do know 
that LaSalle traveled down the Kankakee 
in search of new territory for the French 
in 1679# Beyond this we can only specu¬ 
late what occurred in Lake County. The 
tales passed on about the Indians and the 
Frenchmen and the happenings of the early 
pioneers are not exact. 


THE KANKAKEE RIVER 

The Kankakee, river of history and 
mystery, leans land inhabited by wolves 
and river. It first appeared in Jesuit 
history in 1666. In 1679 it was traveled 
by LaSalle. Proa its origin in St. Jo¬ 
seph County, the Kankakee once meandered 
through Northwest Indiana and flooded 
over 500,000 acres. It was once the con¬ 
necting link of a canoe route fros the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Hie Indians were the first inhabi¬ 
tants of the river. Hie Mound Dwellers 
were apparently the first tribe to inhab¬ 
it this area. In fear of the great ani¬ 
mal s, the mastodon, they built huge 
mounts on which to live in safety. These 
mounts have been found all up and down 
the prairies and river area. With the 
dredging and draining of the swamp re¬ 
gion, the remains of historic animals 
have been unearthed. An effigy pipe was 
also removed from a mound by the Park 
Commission in 1899. It was a picture of 
the type of mankind different from all 
other races, a virtual picture of one of 
the mound builders. 

The French were the next to settle 
the area in the early 1700s and eventual¬ 
ly the English. The river was described 
by Charlevoix on September 17» 1721. 
"Yesterday I wasked from the St. Joseph 
River with ray feet in water and then came 
to some ponds. These are the source of 
the Kankakee extending to Ox Head Prai¬ 
rie. There is scarce enough water in the 
Kankakee here to float a boat and in one 
of the bends the turn was so abrupt that 
it broke a boat." It is well known that 
the French spent very little time with 
nomenclature along the river—in fact no 
record was kept at all between 1763 and 
the War of 1812. 

The diary of Amasa Cornwall Washburn 
tells of the strangeness and unusual 
structure of the river in June, 1831: 

June 2: "In putting our boats in, we 
found it to be at first very small, shal¬ 
low and crooked; sometimes so narrow an 
active person could jump across. We made 
our way winding and turning toward every 
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point of the compass* but when night ap¬ 
proached we were hardly out of sight of 
our starting point and by this time there 
was no place to land." 

June 3: "As we continued the stream 
became much wider and much deeper. We 
were surrounded by a desolate marshy 
country and frequently when putting our 
poles out to push saw rattle snakes on 
the bank. Later we came to a deep and 
wide stream of fast moving water. We 
rowed from side to side searching for a 
landing place* but found the water was 
bounded on either side by a sort of 
thatch-grass that grew to enormous 
heights. M 

June cannot fully describe 
it* but it seemed to be a vast area of 
water to which we could discover no 
bounds out of which grew numerous groves 
or bunches of trees." 

As time proceeded* on the haven that 
had once been known to comparatively few* 
the river began to receive world recogni¬ 
tion. Fishing and hunting were profitable 
as well as pleasant for lake, creek* 
river and marsh abounded with fish and 
waterfowl while deer bounded over the 
prairie or sheltered in the groves. 
Sportsmen were the first to cash in the 
rich and fertile Kankakee. Approximately 
$3,000*000 vas made by the trapper before 
the river was drained. Rod and gun clubs 
rose in numbers in order to accommodate 
the hordes of sporting enthusiasts. Prom¬ 
inent notables such as President Harrison 
and General Lew Wallace were among those 
who partook in the excellent hunting and 
fishing. 

In 1906 the draining of the marsh 
was begun in order to open up the fertile 



Kankakee River in 1911 


ground for the onslaught of agriculture. 
Imnediately following the draining* there 
began an overall decline of every species 
of fish* fowl and fur. Walleyed pike* 
Canada geese and beaver all suffered im¬ 
mensely through the loss of their natural 
habitat. Tributaries were dredged, shal¬ 
low water marshes were burned and filled 
and spawning waters were completely 
drained. .4s the wildlife decreased so did 
the rod and gun clubs and for every club 
that disappeared there were ten farmers 
waiting to plow* plant and pick the 
ground. 

As time wore on the marsh ceased to 
exist except for scattered clubs and some 
state-held property. The river which once 
twisted and turned for 200 miles is now 
reduced to a ditch that flows straight 
and aimlessly for 120 miles. 

To think it possible to bring things 
back exactly the way they were is the 
dream of a fantasizer; yet to make an at¬ 
tempt to reclaim a portion* however 
small* is the work of an opportunist. 

The Lake County Parks and Recreation 
Department is currently working to pur¬ 
chase a 1*000 acre tract that was once a 
part of the original marsh. Present plans 
for the property call for a water fowl 
refuge* campground* a boat launch* hiking 
trails and observation towers all with a 
minimum of development. 

It is the hope of the Department to 
instill the desire for preservation in 
those who are quick to destroy. One who 
best said it all was Thoreau when he 
8 ated: M In wilderness is the preserva¬ 
tion of the world." 

—Donna Steward 


INDIANS OF THE THREE CREEKS 

Indiana* like many of our states* is 
an Indian name. Indiana means "land of 
the Indian." 

Indiana had many lakes* rivers* 
creeks* ponds and vast marshes that pro¬ 
vided year-around water supply. It had an 
abundance of forests of various kinds of 
trees providing nuts* acorn* berries and 
fruits. 

These forest* marshes* lakes and 
streams provided shelter* water and food 
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for all kinds of animals, fish and fowl. 
These were used by the Indians for food 
and clothing and for making their winter 
shelters. The boughs were used for the 
framework of thfeir building and then cov¬ 
ered with bark 9 rushes and hides to make 
them warm. 

The products of their gardens— 
fruits, tubers and roots of marsh plants 9 
fish and meats—were dried or cured for 
winter storage in deep well-drained 9 be- 

low-frost pits. The stored food supply 
plus acorns, nuts and winter-killed ani¬ 
mals kept the Indian family through the 
winter. 

Lake County and neighboring counties 
to the east, west and south of the Great 
Lakes had all of the above-mentioned en¬ 
vironmental advantages and supported a 
large population of Indians for centu¬ 
ries. It was occupied at one time or 
another by the Fox, Sauk, Illinois, Meno- 
mini, Miami and Potawatomi and some other 
tribes on occasions for a short period. 


These tribes through treaties, alliances 
or warfare created changes in control of 
the area. 

The Potawatomi was the dominant 
tribe before the white man arrived in the 
midwest. They were peaceable, farming, 
trapping and hunting people. They caused 
the early settlers no problems and often 
were helpful to them. 

Their peace and power began to wane 
in the early 19th century and was lost by 
midcentury. The white man wanted their 
land to clear the forests, drain and farm 
or run cattle and sheep. The government 
through unjust treaties, 3 t per acre-land 
purchases or as a last resort using the 
army, took over. These Indians were then 
settled on reservations, usually on the 
poorest land they could find; and what 
few remain are still on reservations. 

The Potawatomis are considered to be 
the latter part of the Late Woodland Cul¬ 
ture. Their tools, weapons and ceremonial 
objects are scattered over hundreds of 



Don Flatt, well-known for his collection of Indian relics, 
displays some items found in the Tri-Creek area 
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square miles of Indiana. Collectors from 
all over the nation have collected tons 
of these artifacts by surface hunting or 
by digging into their graves or camp¬ 
sites . 

Their axes, celts, drills, scrapers, 
awls, knives, chisels, spades, hoes, 
blanks, etc. are considered tools. The 
arrow heads, spears, lances, daggers and 
war clubs were for hunting or warfare. 

The ceremonial objects are mostly 
made of slate in odd designs requiring 
many hours of tedious work and are pieces 
of art. The use of the ceremonials, in 
what way and for what purpose, are still 
mostly unknown to the white man. 

—Freeman McCarty 


— INDIANS — 



On an island known as Red Oak Island 
near the Kankakee and in the southern 
part of Eagle Creek Township was a camp 
of 150 Indians. These camping places were 
called gardens because the Indians there 
cultivated grapes and some corn. They 
used them as a delicious food. Old set¬ 
tlers have said they had never seen larg¬ 
er or finer grapes than those planted by 
the Indians. 

At Dig White Oak Island there were a 
good many graves and among them six or 


seven crosses. There are probably many 
others over which the plow share has 
passed and no trace of them remains. 

A large mound was destroyed by the 
digging of Eagle Creek Ditch in 1856. 
Many sections of skeletons were removed. 
In this same locality some men digging 
for sand unearthed a vase which was on 
display at the First National Bank of 
Crown Point, but has since been mis¬ 
placed. 

On Curve Island is an old Indian bat¬ 
tleground. The entrenchments or breast¬ 
works cover a space of three or four 
acres and are almost a perfect circle 
with many deep holes within the same. In 
the year 1884 this was yet all plain to 
be seen. In a high sand mound a few rods 
southwest of the battleground could be 
found by digging a few feet down human 
bones, old pottery and clam shells. 

CEREMONY OF THE BUFFALO BONES 

Picturesque and thrilling were the 
scenes created by the assembly of red¬ 
skins coming from all directions and even 
crossing the lake in canoes shouting 
their cause, beating their tom-toms, 
shaking in rhythm the dry buffalo bones 
which were eventually c A st into the fire 
and dancing wildly. This dance was a rit¬ 
ual to assure the return of the buffalo. 

There were many Indians in the three 
creek area. There was quite a camp south 
of the present town of Lowell and also 
one near what is known as the Jones 
School House. West of the Monon Railroad, 
where the coal sheds were, was another 
small settlement. In the winter of 1835- 
36 there was a large encampment of 600 
Indians in the woods of West Creek and a 
smaller number, about 150, camped there 
the following winter. The Indians buried 
one of the children in the trunk of a 
tree in these woods. They split a log, 
hollowed out each side and after placing 
the body of the child therein, strapped 
it to the bough of the tree. 

The Potawatomi had the custom of 
taking their most intelligent women of 
the tribe into their council meetings. 
They were attentive listeners, said noth¬ 
ing and were not allowed to gossip about 
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what they had heard. In this way they in¬ 
directly kept a record of their councils 
and should their warriors fall in battle 
there remained within their tribe an au¬ 
thentic history and at no time was it 
possible for the tribe to be without a 
referee on past events. These women were 
held in high esteem by all the members of 
the tribe. 

This must have been the start of wo¬ 
men's lib! 



Indian relics found by Jerry Griesmer on 
his farm. Bottom right insert shows 
skeletal bones unearthed on farm 


LA SALLE TRIP — TODAY 

Imagine rolling time back 294 years 
to January, 1682—6l years after the pil¬ 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock, Massachu¬ 
setts and 94 years before the 13 colonies 
formed the United States of America. 

Northwesterly winds are raking you 
and your party of 22 others, most of whom 
are French and Indian, as you camp beside 
the Kankakee River between Shelby and 
Schneider on the south edge of Lake 
County, 

Tou are halfway on an eight—month, 
3000 —mile canoe trip through 11 states 


that has taken you from the St, Lawrence 
Seaway in Canada above New York toward 
the Mississippi River and eventually to 
your destination. New Orleans. 

A fantastic dream, perhaps? 

{ t's one that Crown Point High 
biology teacher, Richard Still- 
wagon and Terry Cox, a history teacher, 
will be living starting in August. 

The idea for the LaSalle expedition 
originated with Reid Lewis, a Chicago 
teacher who formerly taught at Crown 
Point High School. Lewis has been to Mon¬ 
treal and Quebec in Canada and to France 
meeting with representatives of govern¬ 
ment and conmranity organizations. Recent¬ 
ly he has been to New Orleans and Helena, 
Arkansas making schedule arrangements. 

Other adults on the trip include 
Reid's brother, Ken Lewis, Chicago, and 
Joel Knecht of Connecticut, an expert on 
Indian history, clothing and foods. He 
speaks four languages. 

Sixteen students were selected from 
63 young people in the Elgin, Illinois 
area to make the journey with the six 
adults. 

lbe group will take photographs, 
keep a diary written in the language of 
the period and maintain extensive jour¬ 
nalistic accounts of the trip. 

Not only will the party speak in 
French (or have a French accent) but they 
will look authentic. 

"We will be doing everything as au¬ 
thentic as reasonable to do," said Still- 
wagon. Their clothing will be patterned 
after the colorful wool fashions worn by 
French of that period. 

The group will make its own clothes, 
tools and canoes. "We can't wear rings, 
watches—and if a member wears glasses, 
then he will have to wear glasses of that 
period or contact lenses," added Still- 
wagon. 

"This is no hotel or motel trip. 
When we camp and it's raining, we'll be 
under the canoes, sleeping on the ground. 

The canoes will be light enough for 
easy portage between bodies of water (40 
to 30 lbs.) 

Formal presentations will be made by 
the group at each stop along the way. 

Most of the comnunity bicentennial 
comissions along the way have been con— 
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tacted about the forthcoming trip to for¬ 
malize schedules. Included in the sched¬ 
ule are ’’wind days" to allow time for bad 
weather and other complications which may 
delay the party. 

Chicago television weather broad¬ 
caster Harry Volkman and other weather 
broadcasters along the route will keep 
the party informed of bad weather pat— 



Richard Stillwagon dressed for trip 


terns. 

The group has been meeting each 
Wednesday and every other weekend for 
physical training and winter campouts. 
The training programs include running 
distances, weight lifting and condition¬ 
ing exercises such as a machine-simulated 
paddling of a canoe. 

Much study will take place by the 
group of adults and students. Stillwagon 
will conduct biological studies of the 
water and surrounding terrain. Cox will 
draw a map and relate much of the history 
to the area. Data and experiences from 
the trip will be used to develop educa¬ 
tional units for school systems through¬ 
out the world, said Stillwagon. 

We will have nineteen projects in¬ 


volving members of the party and the data 
collected will be forwarded to Dr. Sonia 
Yogi, Elgin, for co-ordinating. 

Both Stillwagon and Cox will be tak¬ 
ing a year's leave of absence of their 
teaching positions at the end of this 
school year for the trip. 

The journey will start at Montreal, 
Canada, head down the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to Lake Ontario through Toronto. After a 
35 mile portage the party will journey to 
the Georgian Bay area in Canada, down 
Lake Michigan to the tip of Lake Huron, 
through the Straits of Mackinaw leaving 
Lake Michigan at the St. Joseph River. 
The party then will go up the St. Joseph 
River to South Bend where members will 
portage to the Kankakee River. 

Stillwagon said the party should be 
making appearances in Crown Point about 
the first week in December. Christmas 
Eve the expedition should be in the South 
Bend area. About January 1, 1977» "we 
should be camped under the 1-65 bridge on 
the Kankakee River," said Stillwagon. 

The party then will head westward on 
the rushing streams of the Kankakee to 
the Illinois River. Then to the Missis¬ 
sippi River and south to the land of 
Basin Street Blues and French restau¬ 
rants, New Orleans. 

"We should wind up our trip on April 

7, 1977." 


EARLY SETTLERS OF EAGLE CREEK 

Situated in the extreme southeastern 
part of Lake County, its southern bound¬ 
ary Porter County, lies the township of 
Eagle Creek. 

Flowing through the township from 
north to south is a living stream of 
water, known as Eagle Creek. It is pre¬ 
sumed that the township gets its name 
from this creek and the legend obtains 
that the creek was so named for the fact 
that an American eagle annually built its 
nest in a tree on the bank of the creek. 

In area the township contains about 
fifty-six square miles, six miles wide 
and ext average length of nine miles. The 
third largest in the county, but not 
quite so large as its sister townships: 
West Creek, the largest, and Cedar Creek, 
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next in size. In population Eagle Creek 
has the least number of people of the 
eleven townships in the county, the pres¬ 
ent number being about 773* It is lowest 
in taxable valuation. 

Eagle Creek township is unique in 
these particulars—within its borders it 
has no town, no tavern, no service sta¬ 
tion and only a mile of railroad; but it 


does have one church and one good school. 
In former days there were at one time 
nine one-room schools in this township; 
so contrasting the conditions as they 
were at that time, it can be readily seen 
what changes have been made by consolida¬ 
tion and transportation. 

The following is a somewhat incom¬ 
plete list of the first and early set— 
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tiers: Sarah J. Stone, who came to this 
county in 1835; Orrin Smith, 1836; Joseph 
Morris, 1836; Mr. Moffard, 1836; Isaac 
Bryant, 1838; Alexander F. Brown, who 
came in the spring of 1840 and was soon 
killed by a run-away team leaving two 
young sons; Michael Pearce and wife, 
1840; Thomas Garvey, Duncan Garvey, 
Richard Garvey and their families came 
seme time before 1840; Samuel Turner and 
family came in 1837; Mrs. M. J. Pearce in 
1841; John Pearce and Alexander Nethery 
came in 1842; George Brown, C. A. McGill 
and William Brown, 1843; John A. Crawford 
and Mrs. M. J. Dinwiddie came in 1844; 
Thaddeus Williams in 1848; in 1847, Hugh 
Boyd, E. Boyd, L. Boyd, Oscar Dinwiddie 
and James McKnight came. William Dinwid¬ 
dle, who was the first physician of the 
township, came here with his family at an 
early day. (This list taken from Good- 
speed's Porter and Lake Co., 1883). 

Others who came to Eagle Creek were: 
O'Donell, Simpson, Bagley, Theil, Allen, 
Flint Dilley, Rice, Stineburg, King, 
Stevens, Richards, Fishers, Campbell, 
Serjeant, Ludy, Rich and Coplin settled 
near Hebron. Hughes, Black, Dunn, Servis, 
Stahl, Buchanan, McCann and Brownell were 
families settled near Dinwiddie. Families 
of Southeast Grove were: Doak, Ross, 
Post, Rinkenberger, Abramson, Donnaha, 
Cockran, Woodke, Zander, Henderson, 
Weblo, Dammierer, Wornhoff and Benjamin. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF CEDAR CREEK 

The following is a list of the first 
and early settlers of Cedar Creek Town¬ 
ship with dates as far as attainable: In 
1835» Samuel Halstead, Peter Surprise and 
family, Thomas Childers, Mr. Nolen, Mr. 
Funk, John Dilley, Samuel Bryant, Elias 
Bryant, Wayne Bryant, Jesse Cross and 
family, John Keller, Joseph Childers and 
John Driscoll; in 1836, Jonathan Menden¬ 
hall, Abraham Nichols, Williams A. Purdy, 
John Smith and family, John Greseal and 
family, Wm. Wells and family who settled 
in West Creek and moved to Cedar Creek; 
in 1836, John Distal, Mrs. Jane Childers 
and son and daughter (Harvey and Jane, 
later Mrs. Jane Sanger), John Kile and 


family, Reason Kile and family, John H. 
Martin, John Kitchel and Nelson Smith; in 

1837, Jabez and family settled half a 
mile north of the site of Lowell, Mr. 
Tenet and Abraham Lafley settled on the 
bank of a little lake that has since been 
known as Lafley Lake, Ira Babcock, Eph¬ 
raim Cleveland, Hosea Catlin, Philo Eno, 
Mr. Wagner and family, James H. Sanger, 
Buel Killey (who was the first constable 
of the township), Hiram Dilley, Addison 
Clark and family, George L. Zebriske, 
Joseph A. Clarke, Mr. Davis, William 
Philbrick and Alexander Hamilton; in 

1838, John Ebbins, John C. Kenyon and 
family, Robert Hyde (the first settled 
minister), H. C. Sanger, Leander Sanger, 
Adin Sanger, John N. Sanger and Alexander 
McDonald and family; in 1839, John War- 
ley, Isaiah Peterson and a number of 
others came. The following came early, 
but exact dates have not been obtained: 
Jack Watkins, Shep Stephens, John Nephis, 
Cornelius Nephis and Thomas Wells. In 
1837, there were only four log houses in 
the vicinity where I owell now stands. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF WEST CREEK 

Some of the first settlers of West Creek were; Robert 
Wilkinson 1835, John Kitchel 1836, G. L. Poster 1836, 
Neheiniah Hayden 1837, H. M. Spalding 1838, Bethuel 
Hathaway 1838, Wellington A. Clark 1839, Peter 
Hathaway 1839 all of whom settled near West Creek 
in the south part of the township. Also William 
Sanders 1841, anti David Pulver 1842 who settled near 
the Sanders Cemetery. In the northwest part of the 
township were the Marvins 1836, the Fullers 1849, 
and Knisleys 1852. In the northeast were the Taylors 
and Palmers. In the central part were the Wheelers 
1847, Brannons 1844, Burhans 1853, and Belshaws 
1842. Later in 1856 and 1857 a number of families 
from New Hampshire settled at Lake Prairie among 
whom were the Littles, Ames, Wasons, Gerrishes and 
Plummers. 

Methodist services were held as early as 1840 in 

private homes and the first church, a frame, was 
built in 1844 on the ground where the West Creek 
Cemetery is today. 

The second church was built by the German Metho¬ 
dists in the northern part of the township in 1845. 

In 1857 The Lake Prairie Presbyterian Church was 
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organized with Rev Wason as the first pastor. 

A large part of the population of West Creek can 
trace their ancestory back to some of these families. 

Many who read this article will say my family has 
been missed, but think perhaps you can trace your 
family to some of those mentioned. 

In a treatise such as this, some are sure to perhaps 
not be mentioned. But all of this material has been 
collected from previous writings. 

— T. A. Hayden 

LOWELL, INDIANA 


Lowell is situated in the northwest 
corner of Indiana twelve miles south of 
the county seat, Crown Point, and fifty 
miles from the great trading and railroad 
center in Chicago, 

In August, 1835, a claim was made by 
Samuel Halstead of Timer and Mill Seat on 
Section 23, Twp. 33» Range 9. Samuel Hal¬ 
stead's (no relation to U. A. Halsted) 
cabin was the first building on the site 
of Lowell, 

In 1836, John P. Hoff of New York 
City purchased Samuel Halstead's claim, 
but he failed to comply with the condi¬ 
tions; thus forfeiting the claim. On No¬ 
vember 29, 1836, this claim was trans— 



Aerial view of Lowell looking west from cemetery on highway 2 
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fcrred to Mark Burroughs and James Whit¬ 
ney for $212. 

Jabez Clark was the second man to 
build a cabin in Lowell. He pre-empted a 
quarter section of land and his cabin 
stood where the First Baptist Church was 
erected and which is now Dr. Robert Corns 
office. 

Horatio R. Nichols came to Lowell in 
1836. He and his brother purchased the 
Nolan Claim with the Nolan cabin standing 
on what is now Washington Street on the 
west side. This claim was purchased for 
$230 and included a large share of the 
site of Lowell. 

About 1843 t Outlet Post Office was 
established and located about one mile 
east of Lowell with James H. Sanger, Sr. 


as postmaster. He kept it for some years | 
when it was moved to a point about one- 
half mile west of town. 

The "Kill Seat* 1 as it was called re¬ 
mained unimproved until approximately 
1850. In 1848 a saw mill was built by M. 

A. Halsted. In 1849 Ur. Halsted built his 
brick home. 

Jonah Thorn started the first store 
in 1852 which he operated for four years 
as a small general store. He then took 
J. W. Viant as a partner and they con¬ 
tinued for a short time, possibly six 
months. Mr. Thorn sold his share to Mr. 
Merton and after three years Mr. Viant 
took over the entire business which he 
managed a lone until 1881 when he sold 
out. 


1950 aerial view of Lowell 
right foreground. Globe Industry 
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The second store was started by Wil¬ 
liam Sigler in 1854 and the third store 
was started by H. D. Mudge in 1855* This 
was a clothing store, but later changed 
to a general store. 

Theodore Burnham was the first 
blacksmith in the town. The first tavern 
was kept by Jonah Thorn. The first regu¬ 
lar hotel was built and used for school 
purposes for about two years. In 1861 it 
was bought by Jabez Clark, rented to 
David Stringer for a couple of years when 
it became the property of George Mee. 

The first hardware and tin store was 



Home of J. W. Viant, 1881 


operated by J. W. Viant in connection 
with his general store. 

In 1868 a large brick building was 
built for a woolen mill by Halsted. It 
was the intention of Lapin & Co. to make 
it into the most extensive woolen mill in 
the state, but their original plan met 
with defeat owing to the rise in the 
price of the wool and decline in sale of 
woolen goods manufactured. 

In 1873 the Home Mfg. Co. took 
charge of the building and operated as a 
factory for farm implements such as cul¬ 
tivators, harrows, plows, wagons, etc. 
This was put to defeat because of non¬ 
paying business and eventually the prop¬ 
erty fell into the hands of county com¬ 
missioners . 

In the earlier days trees were 
grubbed for building bridges and cabins. 
The forests were inhabited by wolves, 
panthers, bear, deer, foxes, rabbits. 


squirrel tad many other breeds of wili- 
life. 

The roads leading to trading centers 
such as Chicago and Valparaiso were maca¬ 
dam while others were only dirt and at 
times were almost impossible to travel. 
In the winter the roads were very peri¬ 
lous due to deep snow and drifts. 

Indians did not live here at such a 
late period although many tribes would 
travel through the town and many times 
they would camp for weeks at a time. 

Dr. James A. Wood was the first doc¬ 
tor to locate in this area in 1837. Dr. 
John Hunt, 1855, who remained three 
years was the second. He was followed by 
Dr. Crane, 1858-1859; Dr. A. A. Gerrish, 
1865; Dr. E. R. Bacon, 1867 until death 
in 1906; and Dr. J. E. Davis, 1868 until 
his death. Many doctors have followed and 
hopefully many more will. 

In 1872 E. R. Beebie edited the 
first newspaper in the area called the 
Lowell Star. He was followed by the 
Lowell Local News, Lowell Enterprise, 
Lowell Record, Lowell Gazette, Lowell 
Souvenir, Lowell Tribune and last, but 
not least, the Althea Press. 

The first railroad was built through 
Lowell in 1880 by the Louisville, New Al¬ 
bany and Chicago. They did some freight 
and passenger business in 1880, but no 
regular runs were made until 1881. The 
track is still used daily for business in 
the area. 

In 1837 the Methodists organized a 
class and until 1849 meetings were held 
in private homes and school houses. In 
1870 they completed a brick church at a 
cost of $4000. The Christian Church of 
Lowell was organized in 1841 and they 
also conducted meetings in their homes 
until a building was obtained. On January 
20, 1856 the Baptist Church was organized 
and built. The Catholics held their first 
meeting in 1865 at the home of John Hack. 
In 1871 a frame building was erected at 
an approximate cost of $1000. 

On October 4, 1898, a terrible fire 
destroyed many of the business places of 
Lowell and again on November 7, 1903, a 
terrible disaster cast a gloom over the 
entire community when fire broke out in 
the rear of the Hunt Drug Store and into 
the rooms of the telephone company taking 




OVER 60 YEARS OF HARDWARE 

MID -TOWN 


'C'rue Ualue 

HARDWARE 



From a small beginning in the early 1900s George Berg had a tin shop at 
136 W. Commercial. In 1913 he built a new building across the street at 
143 W. Conmercial (now The Pub) and named it West Side Hardware. Here he 
put in a full-line hardware. In 1921 he sold to Goodwin k Johnston. For 34 
years Mr. M. E. Goodwin and several managers—to name a few; Nate Davis, 
Shorty Hayden, Dave Jones and Leonard Nichols—had a good hardware opera¬ 
tion. In 1933 Mrs. Lucille Goodwin sold to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Fitzgerald. 
They moved the store to 306 E. Comsercial, modernised, joined a dealer- 
owned chain and changed the name to Mid-Town True Value Hardware. They 
operated it for 20 years and on January 1 9 1976, the Fitageralds sold the 
business to William (Bill) Dahl. He is the fourth owner of a store that 
has always been a leader and full-line full-service hardware. 



HANDINGS, INC 

1300 W. COMMERCIAL AVENUE 
LOWELL, INDIANA 46356 
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the lives of the Simpson sisters who were 
telephone operators. 

In 1899 Perry Clerk huilt the brick 
building in which the Grant Bros. Store 
remained for three generations. It was 
originally a general store with groceries 
and dry goods. 

Other firms of long standing were 
The Yen Weaver undertaking business which 
is now run by John Eskridge and in 190? 
the Martin Schur Undertaking and Furni¬ 
ture Store was started which was bought 
by William Sheets. It still remains in 
the Sheets family. 

From this small beginning Lowell has 
grown. The population stayed around 1400 
for years, but it is now over 5000. New 
homes, new businesses, new people and on¬ 
going prosperity are indicators of future 
progress. 

The completion in the late 1960s of 
1-65 is cited as the major factor for 
Lowell's growth. Today Lowell has more 
steel workers than farmers among its 
residents. 

The schools were re-organized in 
1965 to make a single system of the three 
in Lake County's southernmost townships. 
The grade school which was built by M. A. 
Halsted has been closed and the high 
school built in 1916 has become the 
Lowell Middle School after hawing had a 
multi-million dollar renovation. Consoli¬ 
dated school corporations have a show¬ 
piece among American schools in the 


Lowell High School, opened in 1969. Even* 
in this short time an addition is being 
built. 

A planning consnission was formed in 
1968 and a zoning ordinance was prepared 
the following year. The park board met 
for the first time in 1969. A metropoli¬ 
tan police system wes voted into exist¬ 
ence in 1972. A public works co-ordinator 
was hired in 1975. 

All of this is only a small part of 
Lowell's history. In the future we will 
see our town going out of its rural, 
agricultural status into a homesite for 
comrating workers. 

HISTORY OF SHELBY 

Shelby, most southern village in 
Lake County, Indiana, was laid out by 
William R. Shelby, president of Lake 
Agricultural Co., at the junction of the 
Monon and Three I (now Louisville-Nash- 
ville and Penn Central) Railroads in 
1886. It was officially recorded in 1887 
although the post office was established 
here in 1882. Old timers called the area 
south of Three I and north of the Kanka¬ 
kee River "Water Valley." 

The Shelby area was a gathering 
place for hunters and fishermen who came 
from miles around to enjoy the natural 
beauty and abundance of wild game. 

The Kankakee River called by the 
Indian name Theak Ki Ki was discovered 
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by LaSalle, a famous explorer, in 1679 
when he and a party of men were searching 
for an outlet of the Mississippi. The 
river then was very crooked with lots of 
trees such as ash, elm, sycamore and gum. 
Lands on both sides were low and marshy. 
It was covered with wild grasses, wild 
rice and flag (iris). 

The Potawatomi and Miami Indians 
were recorded as of this area. History 
claims them friendly Indians, but they 
didn't stay long after the white man 
came. Indians around Theak Ki Ki were 
good hunters and fur trappers and soon 
French fur traders and trappers came here 
for the wild racoon, otter, mink, beaver, 
muskrat and others. Some men married In¬ 
dian women and made homes here. In the 
river were big catfish, bass, pike and 
pickerel among others. Transportation was 
by pony and canoe. 

One of the first families of white 
settlers to locate on the knoll, around 
which Shelby is built, was Henry Clement 
and his daughter, Hattie, the first white 
child born in Shelby. 

In the early 1900s the river was 
dredged and straightened. By doing this 
some claimed they spoiled much of the 
natural beauty. A Mr. Cass and Mr. Sin¬ 
gleton had two large steam dredges at 
work and railroads came to Shelby. When 
marshes were drained much of the land be¬ 
came farmland and Shelby a thriving 
place. There were hotels and clubhouses 
built and the old Fogli, now a private 
home, is a reminder of the past days. 
Other work that was done was harvesting 
of msrah hay which was shipped to Chicago 
Stock Yards. John Caster was the leading 
operator of this business. Another indus- 

• , A! # ; . t 


try was cutting and packing ice in which | 
J. M. Ahlgrim and George Struble worked. 
Crews of young men came from Chicago to 
pick cattails in the marsh for Marshall 
Field Co. The fluffy silk in the head was 
used to stuff upholstery and pillows. 

The huge Brown Ranch which is still 
in operation was another place for em¬ 
ployment. Some of the early families were 
Doty, Reed, Latta, Stowell, Fuller, Cast¬ 
er, Struble, Sirois, Ahlgrim and Newbold. 
Some of their descendants still reside 
here. 

Before July 4, 1881, when the Monon 
Railroad extended south across the river, 
the main transportation was by boat and 
there was an old wood-burning steamboat 
called "The Morning Star." 

John Latta was a farmer; John Davis, 
section foreman; J. Hall, fisherman and 
river guide; Sandy Sollars and Richard 
Cox, hunters and river guides; Richard E. 
Fuller, hotelman; Frank Singleton, land¬ 
owner and cattleman; J. J. Jones, trap¬ 
per, hunter and guide; James Black, farm¬ 
er, politician and cattle raiser; Sam { 
Sirois, blacksmith, hardware and imple¬ 
ment man; George Cole, drayman and handy¬ 
man; Julius Eich, dairy farmer; Frank and 
Perry Haskell, river ridge farmers. 

Early schools were just one room 
such as John Heick and River Ridge 
Schools. Teachers could train at Teach¬ 
er's Institute in Lowell. Before 1910 
children went to school in what is now 
the I OOF hall. In 1910 the brick school 
house (now improved and enlarged) was 
built across the street. There was a 
dance hall in town and a bowling alley, 

Fogli Resort south of Shelby 

I I £! I i 
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began by the Frank Mannos who now reside 
in Arizona. Shelby is still well-known 
for its fish frys although the fish are 
no longer caught by residents for this. 

Area industry of the past included 
the Chipman Tile Factory, a sorghum mill, 
Kimmet's lumberyard (later run by Schiss- 
lers, still of Shelby), several service 
stations, restaurants, implement busi¬ 
ness, mink ranches, pickle factory, trad¬ 
ing posts, sweetshop, bakery, dry goods 
and feed stores and a blacksmith among 
others. 

Many changes have come to Shelby be¬ 
sides the river dredging and bridge re¬ 
building besides the blacktop roads, 
street lights and fire department. Shelby 

r 



Floodtime in Shelby 


is known yet for its Annual Homecoming 
and friendly atmosphere. There are four 
churches (Catholic, Baptist, Church of 
Christ and Assembly of God). There are 23 
businesses, a post office, fire depart¬ 
ment and several clubs and organizations. 
Shelby, now nearly 800 strong, has re¬ 
corded few dull moments in history and 
news...its peace and serenity is the 
wrapping; the cloak that all small towns 
wear. Folks who love Shelby and live here 
seem one big family. One trouble is all 
our trouble, one success is all our suc¬ 
cess. 

—Pat Tilton 

SCHNEIDER 

Schneider, located in the southern 
part of West Creek Township, is one of 
the younger towns in the county. Prior to 
1906 the town was only a fueling station 
on the old "Three I ,f railroad and was 


called Conrad. The name of the town was 
changed to Schneider in honor of Fred J. 
Schneider who was a large landowner in 
that section and originally owned the 
land on which the town is located. 

In 1915 the town felt that it had 
outgrown the village class and was incor¬ 
porated as a town. A full set of town of¬ 
ficials was elected. 

Schneider is particularly well situ¬ 
ated having both branches of the Chicago, 
Indiana and Southern Railroad cross 
there. It is located on an important na¬ 
tional highway, U.S. 41. Homes with a 
Schneider address dot the banks of the 
beautiful Kankakee River only one mile 
south of town. 

On August 3, 1952, a state park and 
forest preserve was dedicated by Governor 
Schricker. The $286,000 project includes 
thousands of acres along the Kankakee 
river near Schneider. 

In 1957 U.S. 41 by-passed Schneider. 
Since then the school closed in 1969* Mr. 
Stanley Hurst was the last principal. Now 
the building has been torn down and the 
town cares f or the grounds hoping to make 
it a park. 

The old depot on the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad is no more. The tower still 
remains. 

There are a Presbyterian and Calvary 
Baptist Church in town. 

The town hall accommodates the town 
council room, library, jail and fire sta¬ 
tion. The fire department has nineteen 
volunteer firemen and much new equipment. 

Even though U.S. 41 has bypassed the 
town, it is busy. There are two gas sta¬ 
tions, a cabinet shop, an elevator, a 
fertilizing plant, a heating and cooling 
store, an industrial plant, a grocery 
store, a restaurant, a welding shop and a 
local post office. 

—revised by Pauline Roberts 


CRESTON 

Creston is in both northern Cedar 
and West Creek Townships, Lake County, 
Indiana. The L.N.A. 7 C. RR. Co. named 
this station in 1882. Prior to this, the 
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settlement wee in Tinkerville, one-half 
mile east. 

Obadiah Taylor III laid out the west 
part of Creston naming the streets Main. 
Palmer (now 156). Ferry (now 158), South, 
Lowe (now Barman), Taylor (now Roberts) 
and West Street. 

Before the schoolhouse was built in 
1894 the children attended the Stillaon 



Obadiah G. Taylor III 
Founder of Creston 


School built in Tinkerville in 1849. Both 
schools were used for social, political, 
religious, temperance, literary, meet¬ 
ings, debates, spelling bees, sings, 
Cedar Lake Lyceum, Cedar Lake Belles Let¬ 
ters Society and later for community 
meetings. 

The Creston Post Office is one of 
the oldest in Lake County—originally the 
Cedar Lake Post Office until 1882. Lewis 
Warriner was the first postmaster and 
Floyd T. Vinnadge is the present one. 

Several Taylors and Palmers have al¬ 
ways owned stores here. The two stores 
here now are owned by T. Toyne and F. T. 
Vinnedge. There have never been any sa¬ 
loons in Creston. 

Schillo Bros, had the first black¬ 
smith shop in 1881. Will and John Love 
owned a huge hay barn, Creston being a 
large shipping point for midwest hay. 
Thomas E. Vinnedge had a hay scales and 


Obadiah G. Vinnedge a horae power hay 
press. 

Obadiah Taylor III had a coal and 
lumber yard. Jldlebert Palmer built a 
grain elevator in the early 80s, The 
Monon Railroad had a freight, express and 
passenger station here; the first agent 
being R. C. Wood. Much farm produce, veal 
calves and milk was shipped daily into 
Chicago on the 'Milk Train.' 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
erected in 1875 and the whole community 
belonged or attended its services. The 
adjoining Cedar Lake Cemetery had been 
in use for many years before Creston was 
settled; the early graves being unmarked. 
Other cemeteries here located are McCarty 
on the Richard Ilamman Farm, a small one 
on the C. J. Thompson farm, a burial plot 
on the Miller farm just south of the An¬ 
drew Cutler home. 

Creston sent soldiers to most of the 
wars of our country. The early settlers 
were nearly all descended from the Revo¬ 
lutionary soldier, Obadiah Taylor I, who 
settled with his sons at Cedar Lake. 

In 1976 Creston has no business ac¬ 
tivities. The post office and the Vin¬ 
nedge General Store were closed when the 
owner retired. The town's mail is now de¬ 
livered by rural route from the Lowell 
Post Office. The old saw mill has also 
been closed. 

The Monon Railroad sold out to the 
L 4 N Railroad Co. It is now used for 
hauling coal, freight, etc. In 1975 Am- 
trak started running a passenger train 
each way, but makes no stops between Cin¬ 
cinnati and Chicago. 



Floyd V. Vinnidge, 1940 
Postmaster, Creston 
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The ont-rooa Creaton school was 
clsssd in 1926. The children are taken by 
basses to the Tri-Cr*«k Schools. 

There are only about seven families 
of the original settlers living in 
Creston. Some new homes have been built 
bringing the total to fifty with a popu¬ 
lation of about l^O. 


NORTH HAYDEN 

This little village originated in 
1905. At this same time the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad system went through. North 
Hayden was named after Cyrus Hayden, a 



Gleaners and Farmers Elevator 


farmer there. The Hayden family and the 
Will Einaphars were the only two families 
living here at the time of origination. 

The first depot agent was Will Chap- 
man from Michigan. In 1912 the elevator 
was started by a group of farmers as a 
stock oompany. Mr. Philips was the mana¬ 
ger. The town of North Hayden was laid 
out, but only one lot was sold. Now the 
Gleaners and Farmers Elevator owns what 
was to be the town. 

For fifteen to twenty years the main 
operation was the railroad. The first 
highway went through in 1931 and still 
remains. 


£ARLY HISTORY OF ORCHARD GROVE 

Extract from paper written by 
Mrs. Stella Wallace, aged 74— 
passed away 1944 

My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Vandercar came to 
Orchard Grove in 1816 in a covered wagon driving 
an ox team. When they arrived they had only three 
cents in money but my father soon found work cradl- 



Kenney Store, Orchard Grove 


ing wheat and mowing hay for Uncle Henry Sanger 
who lived where the Fred Sangers now reside. He also 
worked for Charles Kenney who lived where Ernest 
Ebert lives. 

When my father had sufficient money, he entered 
this land from the government for $1.25 per acre. He 
built a one room log house and began farming. 
Mother spun the yarn and knit the stockings while 
grandmother wove the clothes, blankets and coverlets. 

In the fall, when the hogs were ready to market, 
the men of several families drove them to Chicago 
where they were sold, and shoes, barrels of flour and 
sugar, calico and etc. were purchased. 

The first postofficc at Orchard Grove was started 
by Mr. Warner. He entered the land where Walter 
Miller now* lives and built a one room house. Boxes 
and shelves were placed in one corner for mail and 
groceries and Mr. Warner was appointed postmaster. 
Finnaly, another room was added and later he built a 
big store which was oj>erated for many years by Jerry 
Kenney. 

I was born on the Tossie Brownell Ebert farm and 
my daughters, Bertha Kenney and Addie Brownell, 
my grandaughter, Tossie (Brow’iiell) Ebert and three 
great grandchildren were all reared on this same 
farm and all attended the Orchard Grove schools. 
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Aerial view of Lake Dalecarlia 


Ii was in the spring of 1927 that D. C. Hamacher, 
a prominent Hammond real estate agent, realized the 
potential beauty of this romantic region where the 
waters ol Cedar Lake impound. With the assistance of 
the late Herman Burnham, option was obtained on 
3,100 acres. The Wonder Lakes Development Corp¬ 
oration was formed and stock was sold in Lake Coun¬ 
ty Indiana, also in Cook County Illinois. I). C. Ham¬ 
acher was elected president of the corporation, Al¬ 
bert Peterson, vice president, and J. O. Dickson, 
sec retary-treasurer. 

A dam was constructed at the site of the old Car- 
sten mill pond, an overflow of Cedar Lake, and flood 
gates were erected permitting spill w r aters to drain 
into a little tributary of Cedar Creek. The area is 
also blessed with natural springs which supply a con¬ 
stant flow of sparkling fresh waters to the lake. 

Located 3i/o miles northeast of Lowell, Lake Dale¬ 
carlia is now the town’s largest and fastest growing 
suburb. 135 lovely homes decorate its heavily wooded 


shoreline of more than seven miles. 

A Volunteer Fire Department, Community church, 
general store and company office which serves as a 
recreation hall, comprise the business places. The 
Property Owners Association restrict the sale of lake 
property to people who enjoy its quiet and restful 
beauty, and the Lake Dale Conservation Club annual¬ 
ly stocks the waters with fish and keeps the lake clean. 

Most picturesque of all artificial lakes, Lake Dale¬ 
carlia was recreated in the late 1920’s from the old 
mill ponds known a century ago as the Carsten and 
Foley ponds. 

A hilly area, where in the springtime the waters 
of southern Lake County's roving little rivulet. Cedar 
Creek, w'oultl rise and form many tiny lakes, reced¬ 
ing again into the creek and the rich hills would 
bring forth another abundant crop. 

Cedar Creek, born through the course of ages out 
of Cedar Lake, leisurely w'ends its way to the Kan¬ 
kakee river. 
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BELSHAW 

The town oi Belshaw' is named after \V> E. Belshaw, 
because he owned all the land on which Belshaw is 
located. The right of way for the Indiana Harbor 
Railroad Company wow known as the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railway lines, w f as purchased in June, 1905 and 
the road was built in the summer of 1906. The lollow- 
ing year, 1907, George Bailey, Henry Hathway and 
F. C. Brown purchased the land for an elevator and 
house of W. E. Belshaw', which is known as the 
Belshaw Elevator Company and it has always done 
a large volume of business. The following year the 
elevator purchased another small tract of land on the 
opposite side of the Railroad track for a general store 
which was built the same year. It was leased by George 
Coffenberry and was stocked and opened as a general 
store. Two years later the building and the stock was 
purchased by John Heaney who operated it several 
years and later sold and it was removed. Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Heaney and Mr. Hathway in 1913, purchased 
from Bert Belsaw, ten acres of land on the south side 
of the Highway and the east side of the railroad for 
a subdivision. This tract was divided for business and 
the rear part for homes, during the first two years. 
The people who wished to obtain land drew their 
lot from a hat and paid fifty dollars. 

There was a lumber yard built and known by the 
name of Dye Lumber Company, also another general 
store was built by George Newiand, which was later 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Loren Love, and they 
later converted it into an apartment building. A 
hardware and implement store was also built by Mr. 
Bowman, a barber shop operated by Ray Heaney and 
a blacksmith shop by George Kirchenstien, also a 
garage, dance hall, and the First Methodist Church. 
Along with the business places there were several new 
homes built. At the present all of the business places 
hav been discontinued with the exception of the ele¬ 
vator and a railroad depot and Harvey Dahl’s Up¬ 
holstery. There are still twenty modern homes and a 
population of sixty-five in the town of Belshaw. 


? INFLATION ? 

Just to prove that inflation isn't 
an invention of the 20th century here are 
a few facts that have come down through 
history: 

When LaSalle traveled through the 
area he carried beads to trade with the 
Indians. 

In 1833 the government purchased 
1,000,000 acres in Lake County fron Chief 


Leopold Fokogon for per acre. 

In 1337 the government sold this 
same land for $ 1,23 per acre. 

In 1891, $4.50 per acre was the 
selling price. 

During the depression it dropped to 
approximately $40 per acre. 

At about aid-century you could buy 
land at $125 per acre. 

In the 1960s land sold for approxi¬ 
mately $500 to $600. 

Today, 1976, you can get an acre of 
land for the bargain price of $1,500 per 

acre. 

It hardly seems possible that it 
could continue to rise, but maybe that's 
what the Indians thought, too. I think 
I'll buy an acre and hold it for another 
200 years and see if inflation is still 
at work. 

OLDTIME ORDINANCES 

The board of commissioners of the 
county of Lake, Indiana passed the arti¬ 
cles of incorporation at the September 
tarm in 1868 and notice declaring tho 
settlement's name of Lowell. Notice of 
elections was posted by inspectors Dariuo 
Bowe, Melvin Halstead and Charles UcNabb, 
election to be held in the schoolhouse 
November 30th. Prior to this action, the 
settlement was simply called "Outlet on 
county line road." The first board of 
trustees of the town of Lowell were: L. 
H. Westerman, Trustee; P. A. McNay, Trus¬ 
tee; John Lynch, Trustee; Daniel Fry, 
Clerk. 

The first town board consisted of L. 
H. Westerman, Trustee; P. A. McNay, Trus¬ 
tee; John Lynch, Trustee; and Daniel Fry, 
Clerk. 

Ordinance No, 1 

It is against the law to let run at 
large within the corporation of Lowell 
any horses, cows, hogs or sheep. Anyone 
found in violation of this ordinance 
shall be subject to fine of one dollar. 
Thirty-five cents a day for keeping each 
one. 

Posted Saturday, October 10, 1868 
Ordinance No. 2 

Any person wishing to engage in the 
business of the sale of spiritous, vinous 
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or malt liquors in less quantities than a 
quart shall first procure from trustees 
a license for which he shall pay the sum 
of thirty dollars, and any person barter¬ 
ing, selling or giving away spiritous, 
vinous or malt liquors without licenses, 
shall be fined not exceeding ten dollars. 

Posted November 4, 1868 

Ordinance No, 3 

Be it ordained in the town of Lowell 
that each person on keeping a billiard 
table within the corporation of Lowell 
shall pay into the treasury of said in¬ 
corporation the sum of twenty dollars and 
take out a license for the same for one 
year and no gambling shall be allowed on 
such table. 

Any person using billiard table and 
refusing to take out such a license shall 
thereon be deemed guilty of violation of 
ordinance and fined in any sum not ex¬ 
ceeding ten dollars for each and every 
offense. 

Posted October 24, 1868 

It is unlawful to go swinming in the 
nudity...A fine of three dollars will be 
levied if caught... 

December 27, 1870 

Lowell town board met in special 
session to prosecute the saloon keepers 
for committing a nuisance by selling liq¬ 
uor and keeping men drunk and on or 
about premises; that these men are in 
need of what they are spending on drink, 
if they will do it, and take their pay 
when we can get it.... 

Carried and moved, 
Daniel Fry, President 
George Waters, Clerk 

Curfew Ordinance 

Be it ordained by the town of Lowell 
that it is hereby made unlawful for any 
person under 16 years of age to be or re¬ 
main on the streets, alleys or in public 
places in the town of Lowell at night 
after the hour of 8:30 pm unless aueh a 
person is accompanied by a parent, guar¬ 
dian or other person having legal custody 
of such minor person. 

It is hereby made unlawful for any 
parent, guardian or other person having 
the legal care and custody of any person 
under 16 to allow or permit such a child 
to go or be in such streets, alleys or 


public places after 8:30 pm. Any person 
found violating such ordinances shall be 
fined not less than Cl and not more than 
$10 for each offense. 

The town marshall is hereby author¬ 
ised to arrest without warrant any person 
willfully violating tli^s ordinance. 

Let it be further ordained that no 
child or minor shall be placed in con¬ 
finement until they have first been taken 
home to ascertain the parents* wishes and 
the parents shall have refused to be held 
responsible for the observance of the 
provision of this ordinance by said minor 
person. Any court of competent jurisdic¬ 
tion may upon the arrest of any child in¬ 
quire into the facts of arrest and the 
conditions and circumstances of child. If 
it shall appear that the child for want, 
of proper parental care is growing up in 
mendicancy or vagrancy or is incorrigible 
cause the proper proceeding to be taken 
as provided by law. 

It shall be the duty of the town 
marshall to have the hour of 8:30 pm 
designated by the blowing of the steam 
whistle at the electric light plant for 
one minute. 

Posted August 6, 1900 
Y. C. Vosburg, Trustee 
J. W. Belshaw, Trustee 
David Uiller, Trustee 
L. W. Ragon, Clerk 

An Ordinance passed in 18S9 regulating 
activities of public square and declar¬ 
ing an emergency. 

Sec. 1 

From and after the passage of this 
ordinance no license or permit shall be 
issued to any show, side show, minstrel 
show, circus, menagerie, acrobatic per¬ 
formance of any kind, nature or descrip¬ 
tion whatever for the use or occupancy of 
the public square in the town of Lowell, 
Indiana. Nor shall any game of ball or 
tennis be played. 

Ordinances or parts ef ordinances in 
conflict of the previous hereof are here¬ 
by repealed. 

Whereas an emergency exists for the 
inmediate taking effect of this ordi¬ 
nance; therefore, the same shall be in 
full force and effect from and after its 
passage. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
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NOTED DOCTORS REARED HERE tablishment was called ’’Cumberland, M 

I)r. John P. Buckley was finely educated iuostl\ by The employee's houses were at Camp Mul- 
his own ambition, flis father came from Ireland in ligan. The whole community of buildings 
1851 and began work as a farm hand, but afterward was built on School Grove Island on the 
acquired considerable land reared a large family oi Kankakee, 

children. John Buckley graduated from Valparaiso G. VV # Shaver and his wife were em— 

College and afterwards was a professor ot Mateiia ployed as caretakers of the grounds. 
Medica and Theraputics in Chicago Dental College. Soon, sixteen 16 choice hunting dogs , 
He has also written a book on Materia Medica and fi ne horses , Alderny cows, a black bear 
Theraputics and lias lectured extensively all over the on a c hain and a number of foxes were 
United States on these subjects, before Dental Asso- shipped to the lodge. These were sent to 
ciations. His home was at Hollywood, California, entertain the English gentlemen who 
where he passed away. wished to combine business with pleas— 

Dr. Achilles Davis w f as born in Lowell, Inch, Sept, ure, 

27, 1874, and w ? as the eldest of a family ol loin chil- One day the three gentlemen left by 

drern. His father came to Lowell in 18<>8, a graduate train never to return again, A letter 
from the Medical Department of the University ol arrived from Chicago stating that "The 
Louisville. From a small practice it grew to be one ol Cumberland property is to be sold. Your 
the largest in the area. remaining wages will be paid from the 

Achilles grew to manhood and graduated from the proceeds of the sale. Further details 
local high school. He was a graduate of Northwestern 
University at Evanston, III., and the Northwestern 
Medical College. He served one year as interne in 
Mercy Hospital. He w r as one of the best surgeons in 
Chicago, a member of the Wesley Hospital Staff and 
the only doctor that ever held the chair of surgeon- 
in-chief, two terms. 

TREES 

This locality has several historical trees, known as 
‘‘Witness Trees/’ One of the most important of these 
is known as the Oak Tree on the bluff, and in many 
descriptions of property in the town of Lowell this 
tree is mentioned. This tree stands a few' rods west 


later." The animals were dispersed and 
the buildings were sold and one by one 
taken down and used elsewhere for re¬ 
building. The whole enterprise lasted 
three months and today it is just as 
much of a mystery as it was in 1872. 

Many lodges were built along the 
Kankakee and many famous people hunted 
and fished there. Some of these were: 
Gov. Harrison, later president, Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thomp¬ 
son and many others. 

Excerpts such as the following at¬ 
test to the claim that the Kankakee 


of the Monon depot. 

CUMBERLAND LODGE 

In 1871 three Englishmen came to 
southern Lake County and returned two to 
three years in succession. They even¬ 
tually built a very elaborate hunting 
lodge, farm house and a number of sta¬ 
bles. These men were Capt. Jerome Blake, 
Wkn. Parker and his son, Thomas Parker. 
Word was that they hailed from Cumber¬ 
land County on the Irish Sea. They se¬ 
lected this far away site as a safe 
place for certain titled Britishers to 
"get away from it all." 

The club house would have done 
credit to a great English estate. The 
employee's quarters, the barns, the 
stables and all the other buildings 
were about as one would expect to have 
been built as a "Hunting Estate" in 
Bengal or British Africa. The whole es- 



Cumberland Lodge 
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Xlarsh was once the greatest hunting area 
in this county. "Eight gentlemen here a 
few days and they got 60 snipe and 513 
ducks*" "The members of the Pittsburg 
Gun Club and their guests have got a 
total of 689 ducks as well as many other 
birds." There was also an entry found in 
the register of the Cumberland Lodge 
that stated: "From September 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 17 there have been 1 # 100 ducks 
shot from this place, as well as many 
other waterfowl." 

The draining of the marsh ended 
this era! 

OLD BRICKYARD 

The property along the north side 
of West Main Street from Creston Hoad, 
east to the creek, was virgin terrain in 
I860. Lush ridge and ravine were framed 
by dense timber to the north and west 
and dropped off sharply toward the marsh 
and creek. 

Within six acres. Perry Decalvus 
Clark, married to Sarah Jane (Thorn) in 



Brickyard 


January, 1859, created the brickyard. 
Clay on the property and straw from his 
father 1 8 adjacent farm were the ma¬ 
terials used to build three brick build¬ 
ings on the ridge, facing east toward 
town—a small house with tile roof, next 
a three-story house with turret and 
gables and the three-story brick fac¬ 
tory. 

The ravine between Perry's build¬ 
ings and the timber widened low and 


flat where Perry built ^ee domed kilns 
to bake their products. A large storage 
area and a lane along the base of the 
ridge that led south to Main Street com¬ 
pleted their commercial business estab¬ 
lishment which provided employment for 
many. Later, by adding sand to the mor¬ 
tar, they made vitrified tile and glassy 
hard bricks durable enough for early 
sidewalks. 

Perry and Sarah's children were: 
Harry Elwood, Wilbur Force and Mary 
Etta. They attended Lowell schools and 
memories of childhood were of Grandpa 
Jabez Clark's farm and their brickyard 
home. 

One of Perry'8 last projects was 
the construction of a large store build¬ 
ing, soon taken over by Grants, as well 
as the building behind the store. He 
then retired, leaving the operation of 
the brickyard to his sons. Perry Clark 
died in Sarasota, Florida in 1904. 

Thorne, eldest son of Wilbur and 
Allie Clark, moved back to Lowell in 
1932 and purchased the brickyard from 
his uncle, Harry Elwood Clark. Thorne 
and his family built a modest home and 
resided there through the depression 
years. 

Thorne's granddaughter and husband, 
Betty and Elmer Render, purchased the 
six-acre tract from the Thorne Clark 
Estate in 1966 and have built a new home 
at the exact site of the brick factory. 

—Nellie Jayne (Clark) Gerner 

THRESHING MACHINE 

This "old steam rig" was owned by 
the Orchard Grove community to do their 
threshing of oats, wheat and clover 
seeds. It was moved from farmstead to 
farmstead—everyone furnishing a man or 
more in proportion to their acreage. It 
consisted of a water wagon, steam engine 
and a separator. It usually took three 
or four men who were experienced to keep 
the machinery in good running order. 
Harvey Dahl, Harry Ewer, Cordie Kenney 
and Chuck Baldwin usually served in this 
capacity. Their work began about 4 am in 
order that the engine would be in full 
steam by the time the farmers gathered 
Tor the day's labors. Several ladies 
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would come to assist the host wife in 
preparing food for all those hungry men 
—a real feast would be enjoyed by all. 
I think this was a Rumley thresher. 

Then history moved along with 
smaller separators (which used smaller 
groups) and finally the individual com¬ 
bine which ended the era of the thresh¬ 



ing rigs. The Rumley was terminated in 
the early 30s. 

—Bessie Kenney 


THE OLD HOTEL 

The first regular hotel was built 
for a schoolhouse. It was used for 
school purposes about two years, since 
that time it has been used as a hotel. 
In the spring of 1861 it was bought by 
Jabez Clark and rented to David String¬ 
er, who kept it for two years. After 
this it was rented and operated by Wil¬ 
liam Nichols for a time and then by 
George Mee who purchased the property. 
It was known as the "Union House," which 
name it received when it started at 
about the time the Civil War began. The 
original house was 18x36 feet, but sev¬ 
eral additions hove been made to it. The 
hotel is now owned by Bill and Helen 
Bower and is called "Bower Manor." 

LOWELL ELEVATOR 

A large elevator, planing mill and 
molding factory were erected here in 
1881 by DuBreuil 4 Keilmaa who had a 
similar establishment at Dyer. It waa 
32x60 feet and seventy-five feet high 
and coat, with machinery and connected 
buildings, about 413,000. Its capacity 
was 60,000 bushels. 


THREE 

This property has since been pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Vince Zunica and is called 
"Liberty Square." 


MILL POND 



Flooded mill pond, 1899 


In 1834 Mr. Foaley built a saw-mill 
about 4 miles north of Lowell. The mill 
pond covered about 700 acres. At that 
tine the people depended upon the Kanka¬ 
kee Marsh for timber. Many of them were 
on the marsh or on the road to or from 
it when they were startled by the rush 
and roar of mighty waters. They looked 
to the north and the whole country 
seemed covered with a fl&od that was ad¬ 
vancing in a solid column as if to en¬ 
gulf them. The dam above mentioned bad 
broken and the mill pond was moving over 
the marsh to the river. Some saved them¬ 
selves and their teams. 


FLOUR MILL 

In 1832 a flour mill was built by 
Haleted. It was on what is now the ear¬ 
ner of Hoisted and Main Street east of 
the tracks. It was later moved and used 
ae a barn. The machinery that this eld 
frame building contained was moved into 
the large brick building that van built 
far a woolen mill (which was alee built 
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by Halsted in 1868 on the sane corner.) 
It failed ae a woolen mill and was used 
as a farm implement factory in 1873. The 
county consnissioners took it in 1873 and 
then sold it to Mr. Morgan who sold it 
to Mr. Specker. 

It had a sixty-horsepower engine, 
but could be run by water power during 
the greater part of the year. The coot 
of the building was $8,000. It wds 80x50 
feet and three stories high. It reached 
from the corner of Halsted and Main to 
Cedar Creek. The mill wheel, made of 
wooden paddles, was almost as high as 
the building. The millrace ran from the 
creek to the mill. It was again used for 
grinding grain until about 1905. It was 
the largest building in the county. 


Old 99 was the race car that won 
the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile Race. It 
was built by Murrell Belanger on the 
second floor of his farm implement 
store. 

At the end of his working day ho 
would climb to the second floor and con¬ 
tinue working on race cars. A total of 
sewen cars were built in that building 
which was Cessnas'a Drug Store. 

Crew Manager Harold Brownell and 
his staff worked with Belanger for owor 
twenty years (1945-66).. They entered 
many races each year, racing from coast 
to coast, and taking seweral firsts. 

Tony Bettenhausen drowe at least 
two Belanger cars and seweral local men 
wero inwolwed in tho racing operation. 

"Frenchy" Sirois of Shelby was one 


THREE 



Belanger's Famous 99 
Score Board - 1951 Record of No. 99 


Indianapolis, 500 mile. First; Milwaukee, 100 mile, First, 
Langhorn, Pa., 100 mile. First; Darlington, S. C., 100 mile, 
Second; Milwaukee, 200 mile, Tenth; Springfield, III., 100 
mile. First; DuQuoin, III., 100 mile. First; DuQuoin, III., 200 
mile. First; Syracuse, N.Y., 100 mile. First; Detroit, Mich., 
100 mile. Fourth; Denver, Colo., 100 mile. First; San Josea, 
Calif., 100 mile, First; Phoenix, Ariz., 100 mile. Thirteenth; 
Ray Meadows, Calif., 150 mile. Second. 

of Mr* Brownell's co-workers and they 
spent many nights together working until 
three in the morning on their mutual 
hobby # 

Lee Wallard drove Belanger 1 s M 01d 
99” over the finish line to first place 
in 1951. 

ROADS 

The roads in those days were of 
simon-pure dirt. They were made by haw¬ 
ing each side of the road plowed and 
then hawing the dirt dragged to the mid¬ 
dle of the road and leweled by being 
dragged and harrowed. This made a fairly 
good road a good deal of the time. In 
the spring and fall if the season was 
wet they would become almost impassable 
at times. If they happened to freeze 
after being traweled while wet, they be¬ 
came eo rough aa to almost atop trawel. 


Building Old U.S. 41 
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Lowell Bank 


BANK ROBBERY 


Mr. Harold Love vividly remembers 
the Lowell Bank robbery. On May 23, 
1933, four bandits of the John Dillinger 
gang pulled up to the curb in front of 
the entrance to the bank. Three of the 
men stepped quickly to the front door, 
Mrs, Prank L. Hunt, a customer 9 who was 
just leaving the bank saw what was about 
to happen. She alerted Carl Gragg who by 
pre-arrangement phoned Grants Store 
across the street from the bank. He 
said, "Tell Byrl Grant f M then a deputy 
sheriff, "To go to the basement where he 
had guns and shoot through the basement 
windows." But the person who answered 
the phone did not know of the pre-ar¬ 
rangement and told Mr. Gragg thAt Byrl 
was in the basement and; therefore, did 
not follow through. As a result the ban¬ 
dits received no opposition from anyone. 


One of the bandits stepped up to the 
window and leveled two guns and shouted, 
"Stick 'em up!" Mr. Love was standing at 
an adding machine with his back to the 
teller windows. At the same time another 
man poked a gun in his ribs and said, 
"All right, down on the floor." Mr. 
Berg, the cashier, was slow in obeying 
the command and Harold was afraid they 
would shoot him. He urged Mr. Berg to 
get on the floor. John Hamilton, a mem¬ 
ber of the gang, took a shot at Mr. Love 
just missing him by an inch. The bandits 
then proceeded to the safe where they 
quickly crammed bundles of bank notes 
into a sack. Everything was well planned 
and only lasted a few minutes. The gang 
was finally brought to justice when the 
FBI closed in on John Dillinger in front 
of the Chicago Theatre. 
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TRAIN WRECK 


Mr. Lore also recalls May 22, 1952, 
12:30 a®, when the Lowes were awakened 
by the derailment of thirty cars on the 
Monon tracks at Commercial Avenue. The 
town's business section was threatened 
when burning alcohol flowed down the 
streets and into the gutters. A number 
of manhole covers were blown into the 
air when the liquid exploded. Firemen 
from eight surrounding conounities 
fought the flame* which at times leaped 

to a height of 40 feet. Harold, who 
lived the first house west of the Mobile 
Station, was very busy with a hose on 
top of the station keeping the flames 
under control. Many area residents left 
the locality fearing the whole town 
would burn. 


Lowell's First Hearse 




Mr. and Mrs. Ed Brownell in 
Lowell's first car 

Winter motorists who expected to be 
in town a short time, Mr. McCarty remem¬ 
bers, wrapped their automobile engines 
with horse blankets, hurried to their 
shopping and drove back to their farms. 
There was no anti-freeze in those days, 
he said. 

Those who anticipated a longer stay 
in town were forced to drain their radi¬ 
ators and would often come to Mr. 
McCarty's shop for hot water to get the 
engines started in the late afternoon. 
The old coal-fired 30-gallon hot water 
heater was fired up each day with a 
fresh supply in anticipation of the 
event. 
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Martha’s: A Trademark 


By ALENE HENKE 
Times Corresooodent 

LOWELL — Martha Smith has 
been a Lowell business woman for more 
than 50 years 

Her shop at 422 E. Commercial Ave. 
might seem quaint to the passerby for it 
is more than just another place to shop 

It is a place to “rest a spell and pass 
the time of day.” 

Looking through the door you can see 
Mrs. Smith sitting at the end of the coun¬ 
ter by a window. 

A box of threads, needles and scissors 
are within reach. 

A tinkling bell announces arrival of 
shopper or visitor. 

Through the years Mrs. Smith has 
provided a listening ear for little girls, 
brides and mothers needing just the right 
confidant. 

Her life has been entwined with the 
history of Lowell since childhood 

She moved to Lowell with her par¬ 
ents, Mr and Mrs. J. E. Zartman, from 
Grant Park, Ill. when she was nine. 

Mrs. Smith said “we lived on Fre¬ 
mont Street, less than a block from my 
store 

My father owned a livery stable and I 
learned to handle horses often driving 
wagons, carts or fancy buggies from here 
to Cedar Lake, over dirt roads,’’ she said. 

i could handle horses,” she said, “ 
and wasn’t the least bit afraid but cars 
were something else. I am not mechani¬ 
cal so I never learned to drive.” 

Mrs. Smith has many talents. 

She studied music under Professor 
Eugene Thomas who came from Chicago 
to give private lessons in Lowell and 
Crown Point. 

Her interest in church and music ev¬ 
entually led to her becoming church pian¬ 
ist for the First United Methodist Church, 
located at Main and Burnham streets at 
that time 

She still attends the church now locat¬ 
ed on Commercial Avenue and although 


she has continued to play the piano she 
doesn’t play in church 

Mrs. Smith has known deep sorrow 
but regards it as part of living. She has 
been widowed twice 

She and her first husband, W B 
Hathaway, had two children, Martha 
Jean and Paul J. 

Both men died suddenly leaving her 
to raise the children by her self. 

Being a seamstress and having the 
ability to make hats she opened the little 
shop catering to the social set 

Hats and dresses were made to order 
and were originals 

It seems hard to believe Mrs. Smith 
sold hand made hats for $1 98 
Brides that could not afford expensive 
wedding dresses were often helped by 
Mrs Smith. 

They would purchase materials and 
for a nominal charge Mrs Smith would 



mak e dresses 

She doesn’t talk about the good 
things she has done, but her many deeds 
of kindness are remembered in Lowell 

Mrs Smith still uses a treadle sewing 
machine and does many alterations by 
hand 

Things were often hard for Mrs. 
Smith when her children were small She 
admits at times she didn't think she could 
make it, but she has. 

To supplement her living she took in 
boarders and rented office space 

Looking back she says, “I guess life is 
what you make it.” 

Among her historical memories are 
the horse and buggy days when a hitch¬ 
ing rack stood on the site of the police 
station 

In her youth she used to pick cranber¬ 
ries in the marshes of Red Wing Lake 
and skated at an open air rink east of 
town. 

The tree lined hills of Commercial 
Ave., brick walks and the windmill on the 
school ground are all recorded in her 
memory. 

Mrs. Smith is not a woman of the past 
though she enjoys reminiscing 

She makes regular trips to Chicago to 
select and purchase merchandise for her 
shop 

At 81 she is looking forward to new 
business trends and the return of hat 
styles. 

She said “If I could just commence 
again what a great thing it would be.” 

“I wish I could find some young wom¬ 
en interested in creative hat and dress 
making to work with. She explained some 
people sew and others create.” 

Mrs. Smith keeps informed about 
community activities, governmental deci¬ 
sions, and continued growth patterns 

Martha s Dress Shop may not have 
modem lighting and the display window 
may not be decorated in high fashion but 
inside it is a friendly atmosphere with a 
smiling woman who has become a friend 
to many 


Reminiscing about the "old days," 
Mr. McCarty, Lowell's oldest business¬ 
man, commented on the sulfur water once 
provided by Lowell's only well. He said 
out-of-towners often objected to the 
sulfur smell and other businessmen felt 
it might hinder town growth. 

A city water system was being put 
into operation when a fire struck a sec¬ 


tion of town in 1898. When the buildings 
were rebuilt the system was completed 
eliminating the sulfur taste and smell; 
though Mr. McCarty said he much pre¬ 
ferred the old water. The original well, 
with others, is still in operation, 
though the water is treated with chemi¬ 
cals. 
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CIDER MILL 


™"‘ The old cider mill was located near 
the brickyard around 1885. It was a 
large building with a huge vat and a 
press that lowered from the ceiling com¬ 
pressing the fruit and the Juice poured 
out a trough near the bottom. Fruits 
were hauled from the surrounding groves 
and also from Michigan. It was original¬ 
ly owned by Tommy Dickenson and later 
sold to Charles Dillabaugh who dis¬ 
mantled it and moved it to his property 
in Crown Point. 


engineer of the Spring Run Thrashing 
Crew. 

The blacksmith was a friend to 
everyone. He fixed wheels, horseshoes, 
machinery and most any piece of equip¬ 
ment needing repair. He was a necessity 
to the community. 


ICE BOX BLOCKS 


O ’ BLACKSMITH SHOP 

1 

In 1855, Peter Wemple and his wife, 
Adelia VanSlyke Wemple, purchased 40 
acres near Robinson Prairie (Orchard 
Grove). There he opened his blacksmith 
shop. He and Adelia had two sons, Ed who 
became a blacksmith and Jessie who be¬ 
came a wheelright. 



served as a wheelwright in 


After Mr. Wemple died Mrs. Adelia 
VanSlyke Wemple married Mr. Ewer. They 
had four children, two daughters and two 
sons. The daughters married Wilbur Doty 
and Charles Dillabaugh—these two became 
blacksmiths in the Wemple shop. Fred 
Colfax Ewer became a blacksmith and Har¬ 
ry Ewer became a machinist and was the 


The thought never occurred to *•« 
where the ice blocks for the old ice 
chests came from until I came upon this 
story: 

"These stacks are 100 feet in 
length and 60 in width, estimated to 
contain when completed 2500 tons each. 
The ice is cut in blocks of the same 
size by means of ice plows and saws, 
twenty of which blocks make a load, 
weighing more than a ton." If the weath¬ 
er continued favorably, these stacks. 



six acres of ice in blocks 22 inches 
square, would remain till summer and 
then were shipped south for cooling pur¬ 
poses to be used by the inhabitants of 
far-off cities. 

The ice was first carefully laid 
off into squares by an instrument called 
a marker. Seams are next cut several 
inches in depth along the marked lines 
in one direction by an ice plow. Hand 
saws were then used to cut across these 
seams at proper distances and another 
tool was employed to complete the break¬ 
ing in the plowed seam. These strips, 
22” in width and some 8' in length, were 
floated in by means of spikes to the 
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foot of a slide. One man then attached a 
grapnel to the outer end of the floating 
slab and it was drawn by horsepower up 
the slide. As it left the water another 
man separated it into squares* These 
cakes, after being delivered to the ice 
floor, were then placed in ice packs to 
keep* The plows used were then worth 
4100 a piece; the markers, $80 and the 
company would pay out at least $1000 a 
week to their help* 

Cedar Lake and Fancher Lake were 
where these big operations took place* 
Lowell received most of their ice from 
Cedar Lake* 

Now, I can appreciate the con¬ 
venience of the modern refrigerator. No 
draining the water pan and chipping ice 
off the block for a cool glass of lemon¬ 
ade* 


COBE DAY RACE 

The Cobe Day Auto Race was held 
June 18, 1909. It was the forerunner of 
the great 500 Mile Race. It was the 
first time such a race was brought out 
of the eastern area. Indiana was se¬ 
lected because it was here that 226 dif¬ 
ferent kinds of autos were manufactured 
in those days* Lake County was chosen 
because it was possible to lay out a 
race course of 23*6 miles without cross¬ 
ing a railroad track. These races were 
sponsored by the Chicago Automobile 
Club. 

It began l\ mile south of Crown 
Point on the H 9-mile stretch, M followed 
South Street through Crown Point to the 
Cedar Lake Road, south through the dan¬ 
gerous M S-curve, ,f west to Cedar Lake 
with a sharp right and turn south to 
Commercial Avenue in Lowell, turning 
eastward to the very difficult turn at 
the cemetery before it took off for the 
formidable Orchard Grove right angle 


THREE 



Louis Strang, the man vith a 
nerve of steel—one of America's 
most famous drivers vho droTe the 
Buielc car in both races 


turn to rejoin the "9-mile stretch" on 
the home lap. 

Cars of both races were 4—cylin- 
dered. The smaller cars raced on Friday, 
June 18, making 10 laps or 232 miles in 
the Indiana Trophy Race. Kinds of cars 
in this race were: Corbin, Buick, 
Uarion, Stoddard—Dayton, Locomobile, 
Falcar, Moon and Chalmers. The average 
speed was 5l| mps. A Chalmers driven by 
Joe Matson was victorious. 

The Cobe Cup Race was run on Satur¬ 
day, June 19, by heavy cars which were 
requested to cover 17 laps or 395.66 
miles. The makes of cars for that day 
were: Buicks, Knox-Giant, Stoddard-Day- 
ton, Locomobile, Fiat and Apperson Jack- 
rabbit (so named because the new model, 


Northwest corner with sharp entrance 
to South Court Street or 
"Ruffle Shirt Hill" in Crown Paint 
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Apperson , returned from the factory 
teat-run with a jack rabbit speared to 
the front of it). The winner was a 
Buick, driven by Louis Chevrolet, whose 
average speed had been 49 ©36 mph 0 



Chicago Automobile Club Grandstand 
with viaduct in distance 
Start and finish of two great races 
Indiana Trophy and Cobe Cup 


To handle the terrific crowds they 
were expecting a huge grandstand was 
built at the starting point, but was 
never filled as people took up viewing 
spaces in yards and fields. A viaduct 
was built over Main Street in Crown 
Point so people could cross in safety. A 
walkover ramp was built over Clark 
Street in Lowell at the Commercial for 
the same purpose. The biggest crowd in 
Lowell was gathered at Clark and Main. A 
grandstand was built on North Clark— 
tickets were $2.00. Philip McNay made 
and sold ice cream cones. 

Farmers were busy protecting live¬ 
stock and poultry by keeping them off 
the race course. Emergency hospitals 
were set up. The Illinois National Guard 
came over to keep order. There were many 
lemonade and refreshment stands. Exorbi¬ 
tant prices were charged for parking 
spaces, food and lodging. Sound fa¬ 
miliar? 

There were accidents then as now— 
flat tires, mechanical breakdowns and 



View of Northwest corner where track 
runs full length of "Ruffle Shirt Hill" 
and leaves Crown Point for Lowell 


via Cedar Lake to west leg 


turnovers. A driver that lost a leg on 
the S—curve came back to Lowell years 
later to visit the old race track. The 
purpose of the race then, as it is now, 
was to test improved or new auto parts. 
Two of the features tested in those 



Double reverse curve—most spectacular 
and dangerous piece of race road in world 


races were demountable rims and Fiske 
tires. 

Headlines in the paper on June 25— 
"The Great Races are Over. The crowds 
have dispersed, thank the lord! The best 
part is no one was killed or severely 
injured. Plenty of vendors frosted...The 
great races, so long in preparation 
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Portable Saw Mill 


Lowell's Public Square on East Cotmercial 
Cars ran east to last turn 
into home stretch 


closed Saturday night and we beliewe it 
is the general opinion that there will 
be no mourning if Lake County newer has 
another one...A fair estimate would be 
on the Crown Point end of the course 
30,000 on Friday and perhaps 45,000 on 
Saturday. It is known to a certainty 
that Chicago failed to respond and the 
New York trains didn't show up...Gen¬ 
erally speaking the affair was a losing 
game from first to last. The Chicago 
Automobile Club which took the entire 


Northeast corner entering city limits of 
Crown Point on South Street to North Leg 


responsibility is loser from $38,000 to 
$42,000, but from the start they ex¬ 
pected a loss. They hoped to keep the 
deficit down to $30,000 which was guar¬ 
anteed by two of the rich members, Mes¬ 
sers Garson and Cobe." 
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OLD MILK TRAIN 
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LOWELL BICENTENNIAL 
HISTORY CONTEST 

A history contest was conducted by 
the Lowell Bicentennial Committee. Those 
who could participate were the students 
in the high school and middle school. 
Students could select one of five sub¬ 
jects on which to write. No entry could 
be longer than 580 words and should dem¬ 
onstrate originality in tho treatmont of 
the subject matter. 

The entries were judged by the 
Questers Club of Lowell. 'The winning en¬ 
tries were: 

"My Family Heritage" by Janine L. Sutton 
"What the Bicentennial Year Mean3 to Me" 
by Jon Oppenhuis 

"The Sutton's of West Creek” by Kenneth 
S. Sutton 

Honorable mention went to: 

Lisa Hein for "My Home" 

Julie Harris for "Camelot" 

Pat Martin for "Lake Dalecarlia" 

Connie Swart for "What the Bicenten¬ 
nial Year Means to Me" 

Brenda Bachman for "What the Bicen¬ 
tennial Year Means to Me" 

Betty Evans for "The Old Log Cabin" 


THE SUTTONS OF WEST CREEK 

David Sutton - Anchor Fox 
1766-1844 1722-1854 

David Sutton, Jr. — Elizabeth Shields 
1802-unknown 1799—1856 

Gabriel F. Sutton — Alemeda Hall 
1833-1899 1822-1912 

Elemerson 0. Sutton — Margarete Einspahr 
1859-1942 1878-1905 

Harold M. Sutton - Lillian Stuppy 

1905- 1912- 

John P. Sutton - Carole Lorence 

1933- 1938- 

Kenneth SI Sutton 
1962 - 

Theee are my ancestors. I am the proud 


posceoeor of the yoke that tied the team 
of Ciien together with which my ancestcrs 
plowed the prairie sod. David Sutton and 
David Sutton, Jr. lived in Rushville, 
Indiana in Kush County. They were both 



Sutton Farm 

farmers and tilled the land with either 
oxen or horses. 

Gabriel came to Lake County in 1862 
herding a flock of 1000 sheep along with 
his family. They moved when my great 
grandfather was only three years old. He 
moved because he lent some money to a 
man. Later the man told him he couldn't 
repay the money so eventually Gabriel 
won the farm and moved to Lake County. 
Gabriel had eight children and depended 
on them to run the farm while he taught 
school. One of these children was finer- 
son Otto Sutton, my great grandfather. 

Emerson Sutton was born in Rush 
County, Indiana, December 6, 1859, the 
sixth child of Gabriel. He lived his en¬ 
tire life on his parental homestead as a 
farmer. 

Emerson was married on Christmas 
Day, 1903, to Margarete Einspahr. She 
died five days after she gave birth to 
my grandfather, Harold Sutton. Bnerson 
later married Addie Stuart. 

Emerson and Margarete had only one 
child, Harold Sutton, my grandfather, 
who is still alive and is a farmer in 
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West Creek Tormship. He is one of tfc* 
nic*st knowledgeable people I know. He han 
built up our farm very much since his 
father died adding such things as a sai- 
nill, shop and a modern barn. He's fa¬ 
mous for all of these. People still come 



Sutton Sawmill 


to have lumber sawed at his aa:nnill, 
things made from his large assortment of 
machines which include a milling ma¬ 
chine, a metal lathe and a planer or* to 
see a silo unloader in operation. 

My grandmother, Lillian Stuppy Sut¬ 
ton, uses the milk and cream from the 
family cow and still makes butter, ice 
cream, cottage cheese, buttermilk and 
homemade bread besides filtering the 
milk for three families to drink. 

Harold had three children, John, 
llargaret and David. John, my father, who 
was the oldest, had many responsibili¬ 
ties around the farm. He has always en¬ 
joyed woodworking which explains why he 
is a carpenter. He and my grandfather 
are knowledgeable about many of the same 
things. My father built a barn where I 
can raise some livestock. 

As the future unfolds I am saddened 
by the knowledge that this land will one 
day be only filled with houses. However, 
tedey, I am thankful I can still share 
icy ancestors' love for a bit of American 
£ o i l. 

—Kenneth S. Sutton, age 13» grade 8 


I.IY FAMILY HERITAGE 

Baseball? Apple Pie? Liberty Bell? 
Philadelphia, Boston or Lowell? What 
nukes up the Bicentennial Celebration? 
Pride in our country is part of the Bi¬ 
centennial meaning* The way our country 



Sutton Lake 


came to be is part of the Bicentennial 
celebration. We have read of other peo¬ 
ple like Paul Revere and George Washing¬ 
ton for many years. These men and others 
helped to free our country and began two 
hundred years of prosperous freedom. 
Many of us do not realize that their own 
heritage is a large part of the Bicen¬ 
tennial celebration—for if it had not 
been for our ancestors, this country 
would never be celebrating its 200th 
birthday. I would like to relate how my 
family began. 

My great-great grandmother, Bridget 
Murphy, came here from Ireland, leaving 
the potato famine behind. Determined to 
come to the prosperous land of America, 
Bridget arrived here in a sailboat. Her 
determination, combined with luck, gave 
her the strength to make it to the land 
of the free. After her arrival in Ameri¬ 
ca she met and married my great-great 
grandfather, Philip Stuppy. They moved 
to Indiana from Pennsylvania, thus 
starting a new American family. 

Gabriel Sutton, my paternal great- 
great grandfather came to our farm from 
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Rush County in 1862. He drove his flock 
of sheep for many miles until reaching 
our homestead. He built a little house 
on the land and reared seven children. 
If I so desire I can climb the same 
stairs my ancestors climbed to their 
bedroom loft and watch the stars through 
the same windows. I have done this of¬ 
ten. If I let my imagination run free, I 
can imagine my ancestors coming back to 
plow the fields in the spring. In the 
fall they return for the harvest. In 
this way, and by reliving my forefathers 
story I never lose touch with them. 

In the little homestead house such 
love has been shared. Each generation 
since Gabriel has lived in the little 
house. Even I lived in the house when I 
was small. My grandparents are living in 
it presently. Although many renovations 
have taken place, the little house is 
still basically the same. 

My grandmother, Lillian C. Stuppy, 
is the granddaughter of Philip and 
Bridget Stuppy. My grandfather, Harold 
M. Sutton, is the grandson of Gabriel 
and Almeda Sutton. When my grandparents 
married the union of the Suttons and 
Stuppys took place. At that time our 
farm was much as it was when Gabriel 
worked it. When the Great Depression 
hit, my grandfather was forced to sell 
some pieces of the original land to pay 
bills and buy school shoes for my fa¬ 
ther. The "Great' 1 Depression took a 
great toll on our farm. The land that 
our neighbors are living on was once 
part of "The Farm." It is difficult to 
imagine how the farm looked when it was 
all connected. It surely must have been 
impressive. 

The determinatibn of our ancestors 
was passed on to each generation by 
telling the stories of our heritage. Not 
only the stories of our country's herit¬ 
age, but of our family's heritage. My 
grandfather used his predecessors deter¬ 
mination to raise a family of three 
children during very difficult times. 
Even though there was little profit in 
farming, my grandfather kept making a 
living at the traditional family trade. 
He managed very well raising his chil¬ 
dren to adulthood and keeping most of 
the original farmland. Electricity came 


to the farm in 19^5. My grandmother 
still didn't get a washer for many 
years. The lives of my grandparents were 
filled with hard work and struggles. 
Throughout the rough times, though, my 
grandmother was at my grandfather's side 

doing all she could to help him, if only 
by verbal encouragement. 

Every marriage which takes place in 
our family unites two heritages. This is 
how our country was formed. Therefore, 
our family's heritage store is important 
to the meaning of the Bicentennial. One 
day the little house on our family farm 
will no longer stand for me or my family 
to visit. There will only be fond memo¬ 
ries and stories to remember and retell. 
I am content, though, to know of this 
bit of history which is so much the part 
of the Bicentennial meaning and can be 
summed up in one word...family. 

—Janine L. Sutton, Age 16, Grade 10 

JAMES S. HENRY SANGER, Sr. — 1837 

In the spring of 1837, James Henry 
Sangei', Sr. and Martha B. Cleveland 
Sanger, both natives of Ontario County, 
New York, sold their New York property 
and moved to Cedar Creek Twp. They pur¬ 
chased 80 acres of land on which he con¬ 
structed a cabin with a clapboard roof 
and a puncheon floor. 

The}' continued to add to this do¬ 
main until he owned 1000 acres of excel¬ 
lent land. Mr. Sanger bought the land 
from the government at $ 1.25 per acre. 
He was one of the most extensive dealers 
in cattle and sheep in the county. 

In the late 1840s he constructed a 
home on Route 2 where later his grand¬ 
son, Fred Sanger and family lived. All 
the lumber was hauled by oxen team from 
Chicago. The nails used for construction 
of the home were square. 

In 1843 Outlet Post Office was es¬ 
tablished and located about one mile 
east of Lowell with James Henry Sanger, 
Sr., as postmaster. He also held various 
other offices. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church in Lowell, Lowell Lodge 
No. 245 I.O.O.F. and of Lowell Grange. 

Mr. Sanger died on July 31, 1882. 
His wife died on December 29, 1880. Both 
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arc buried in the Lowell Cemetery, 

The last 101 acres of the Sanger 
estate were sold in approximately 1966. 
Forty acres of land on the north side of 
State Road 2 was sold to the school cor¬ 
poration for the Senior High School, 

Sixty acres of land south of state route 
2 were sold to private individuals. 



Sanger Home 


The home was to be moved from the 
site and preserved by a historical so¬ 
ciety, but unfortunately it caught fire 
and was destroyed. 

Of the lineage, to the youngest of 
the Fred Sanger family are: James Henry 


Simgcr, Sr., James Henry Sanger, Jr., 
lred Sanger and hio two sons, Harold Z. , 
deceased, and Marshall N., who resides 
iu Stockton, California. Only one grand- 
con, Billy Neel and his son live to car¬ 
ry on the family name. Harold 1 9 widow, 
Orpha McCay Sanger and her two daugh¬ 
ters, Kay and Joanna, all live in Lowell. 


JABEZ CLARK — 1837 

In 1837* 29-year-old Jabez Clark 
brought his wife, Marietta, 25, and two 
8T3all children, Perry and Cornelia, from 
Nev/ York state where he received his ed¬ 
ucation. Traveling by boat through the 
Great Lakes and from Michigan City by 
covered wagon, they came to northwestern 
Indiana where he had been told there was 
good wood and water. 

Upon arrival they lived in an aban¬ 
doned one-room log cabin. Their neigh¬ 
bors were the Indians who camped by the 
creek except for three bachelors who 
lived in a cabin west of the creek. 

The next year Mr. Clark built a 
larger log cabin farther north on the 
creek, and then pre-empted a quarter 
section of land from the government for 
$lo25 per acre. This land covered what 
is now the east half of Lowell and was 
used for farming. He acquired the first 
threshing machine to be had in Michigan 
City and gave employment to other set¬ 
tlers that came here. Produce was taken 
to Chicago, which was a four-day round 
trip. Groceries and other necessities 
were brought back. 

Indians occasionally came to their 
cabin, but they were not hostile. By 
1845 when the Mexican war broke out, the 
Indians had entirely disappeared from 
Cedar Creek. That year Mr. Clark built 
the first frame house in this vicinity. 
This house consisted of four rooms, two 
below and two above and over a basement 
in the side of the hill on the south 
side of the county road, across from the 

present John Mitch home. It was built of 
hewn timbers, oak siding and homemade 
shingles. Here he had room to accommo¬ 
date the occasional traveler. Here he 
had his medical supplies and was the 
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cnly physician in this vicinity for 15 
yeara. When other young doctors arrived, 
he retired from practice and devoted liis 
attention almost exclusively to farming* 
In 1876 Jabez Clark died at the ago 
cf 68 and was buried here in Lowell. His 
widow died in 1899. Jabez and Sarah Jane 
(Thorn) Clark had three children: Harry 
Elwcod, Wilbur Force and Mary Etta. Mary 
Etta had two daughters. Wilbur had six 
children, Thorne being the eldest. 
Thorne Clark remained in this area and 
had eight children: E. Dale, Mrs. Marion 
Wilson, Mrs. Verna Branham, Mrs. Nellie 
J. Gerner, Carroll Sisson, Millard T. 
Sr., both deceased, Virginia Huebsch and 
Margaret Ziembicki who all live in the 
Lowell area. 

JONAH THORN 

Opened First Business In Lowell — 1852 



Jonah Thorn was born at Warrenburg, 
near Saulsbury, Wiltshire, England, De¬ 
cember 31» 1813. Jonah, in 1832, at the 
age of 19 # came with his brother, Frank¬ 
lin, to Canada. There he met and married 
Miss Phoebe Richmond and to them were 
born two daughters, Lauretta Abegail in 
1838 and Sarah Jane in 1841. 

While the children were very small, 
the Jonah Thorn family moved into the 
United States, living for a short time 
in Ohio. Late in 1842 they moved into 
Lake County, Indiana, where he found the 
opportunity he sought and here he chose 
to live the remainder of his life. 

In the year 1852, about the time of 
the platting of the new town and the re¬ 


naming of "Outlet" to Lowell, Mr. Thorn 
built and operated the first small frame 
hotel and general store. The location of 
this business was on the southside of 
Main Street where Lowell National Bank 
now stands. 

Mr, Thorn’s wife died at the age of 
47. The daughters were married at this 
time, 1863—Abegail to John Ault, son of 
Andrew Ault, an early settler; and Sarah 
Jane to Perry D. Clark, the Jabez 
Clark3 son. 

In about 1855 a general store was 
opened on the county road (now Commer¬ 
cial Avenue) at the present location of 
the Corner Barber Shop and Restaurant, 
rjo Mr. Thorn closed his "mill district" 
store and opened a hardware store on the 
county road also at the present location 
of the Roberts* law office. Mr. Thorn 
lived during this period on the north 
side cf the county road across from the 
present Methodist Church in a frame 
house. He was a successful businessman 
and his daughters were inclined to have 
a knowledge of good management in busi¬ 
ness affairs as well as in their homes. 
Hence, the business district grew on 
Commercial Avenue. 

Mr, Them remarried and was a wid¬ 
ower several timos thereafter. In 1855 
he married the widow of Jabez Clark and 
they lived in a duplex house on the west 
side of Lowell. Their late years, fol¬ 
lowing hi3 retirement, were peacefully 
spent among family who lived in 
the vicinity of ~ the brickyard, then 
owned and operated by Perry Clark. 

In 1899 f at the age of 85 years and 
8 months, Jonah Thorn died at his home 
and was buried in the old part of the 
Lowell Cemetery beside his first wife, 
Pheobe (Richmond) Thorn. 

Abegail Ault’s children were Let- 
tie, who is now 86; Agnes, who is 77 and 
lives in Gary and Alice Ruley, Agne's 
twin who still lives in Lowell. Alice’s 
son, Dorsey, and his family also live in 
Lowell. 

Sarah Jane Clark’s children were 
Harry, Wilbur and Mary Etta. Wilbur's 
son, Thorne Clark, remained in this area 
and his children (Dale Clark, Marion 
Wilson, Verna Branham, Nellie Gerner, 
Carroll Sisson Clark, Millard T. Clark, 
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deceased, Virginia Huebsch and Margaret 
7iembicki) are all living in the Lovell 
urea plus many of Sarah's great grand¬ 
children. 


OBADIAH TAYLOR I 

Obadiah Taylor I was born in 1762 
on a large farm at Deerfield, Massachu¬ 
setts to Rachelle Sawrelle and Adonijah 
Taylor. The house where he was born is 
still standing and the farm is now a 
park called Whately Glen Farm. 

When he was 18, he enlisted in the 
Continental Army with five older broth¬ 
ers and his father, who was one of the 
'minute men' of 1775» and later was an 
officer in command of Lake George Land¬ 
ing. Obadiah's war record was from 1780 
to 1781. 

In 1790 Obadiah Taylor married Abi¬ 
gail Williams of Deerfield. Abigail was 
a descendcnt of Dr. Thomas Williams, 
Robert Williams, Major Elijah Williams, 
whose father. Rev. John Williams was 
captured by the Indians. 

Obadiah moved to Rensselaer County, 
New York, soon after his marriage. His 
eleven children were born here: Obadiah 
II, Adonijah, Horace, Leaner, Seymour, 
Dorothy (Lilly), Betsey (Edgerton), Al¬ 
mira (Palmer), Miranda (Stillson), Rhoda 
(Gifford) and Rachel (Hurlburt). 

Later the family moved to Erie 
County, Pennsylvania. Here Obadiah's 
wife, Abigail, died in 1830. 

In 1832 Obadiah and several of his 
sons and sons-in-law made a trip to Lake 
County. Liking the new place very much, 
they returned for their families and 
some of their belongings and in 1836 
they settled on the east side of Cedar 
Lake. Those coming with him were Dr. 
Calvin Lilly, Horace Edgerton, Adonijah 
and Horace Taylor and their families. 
Other relatives followed and the Taylor 
settlement made up the east side of the 
lake and then moved on south 

Obadiah made his home by turns with 
each of his sons and daughters The Ad¬ 
onijah Taylor house and mill was located 
where later was Binyon's Hotel Horace 
Taylor's house was near Cedar Point The 


Dr. Lilly tavern and store was on the 
northeast bank of Cedar Lake. The set¬ 
tlement was soon called West Point. 

In 1843 Obadiah Taylor died and was 
buried in the old West Point Cemetery 
located on the hill just a few yards 
south of the Kennedy Hotel. 

A trustee of Center Township sold 
this cemetery to Mr. Kennedy and the 
gravestones were destroyed. Obadiah Tay¬ 
lor I is the only known revolutionary 
soldier buried in Lake County. 

His descendants have organized an 
Obadiah Taylor Descendants and Histori¬ 
cal Association here in Lake County in 
his memory. Cards are sent to 300 fami¬ 
lies who are eligible to attend the 
meetings. 

The Lowell Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has been 
named the Obadiah Taylor Chapter. They 
have placed a huge boulder and marker at 
a place several rods directly south of 
Obadiah's grave. On Memorial Day, the 
Cedar Lake American Legion holds its 
memorial services here. 

The Obadiah Taylor Descendants and 
Historical Association is constructing a 
shelter and picnic area on the site of 
the Creston School. These four lots were 
donated for school purposes by Obadiah 
Taylor when he laid out the town of 
Creston in 1882. The lots have now been 
turned over to the Association by the 
West Creek Township trustee for the con¬ 
struction of the Obadiah Taylor Memorial 
Park. This Park will be available to the 
c ommunity. 

—Ethel A. Vinnedge of Creston 

A great, great, great, granddaughter 


CLAUD OSBURN 

Oldest Registered Voter In County 

Shelby's Claud Osburn is distin¬ 
guished by being Lake County's oldest 
registered voter. He celebrated his 98th 
birthday July 15, 1975* and he and his 
late wife, Vessie, purchased the old 
Dickey residence 35 years ago. Mrs. Os¬ 
burn died July 24, 1972. 

Claud said he retired about 12 years 
ago when he suffered a broken hip. His 
last work was as a carpenter although he 
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claims to have worked at all kinds of 
jobs from operating a Louisiana planta¬ 
tion to state highway work. He fanned, 
too , and is a former Justice of the 
Peace. Recalling plantation life, he said 
he might have been there yet if not for 
snakes scaring him away. He and Vessie 
had three children, all of whom he has 
outlived. His family includes grandchil¬ 
dren: Dorothy Close, Dean Osburn, Duane 
Osburn, Dale Osburn, Barbara Quivey and 
daughter-in-lav Eva Osburn and 11 great 
grand .lii 1 dren. 

In good health and humor, Claud ad¬ 
mitted he began using tobacco at 12 which 
do^sn't necessarily mean it's a claim to 
health and long life. He said his best 
claim to health and longevity was "hard 
work." His single handicap is a loss of 
hearing and he has mastered his walking 
with aid of a walker. 

"After all," he claimed with fi¬ 
nesse, "one can * t have everything at 98# M 
One visit with Claud could make that 
statement debatable. 

—Pat Tilton 


BENJAMIN J. GIFFORD 

Ben Gifford made the Kankakee 
marshes available to the city of Chicago 
for gardening purposes by using a couple 
of dredge boats and an old locomotive. 

In 1884 he began the purchase of the 
Kankakee Valley marsh and soon had 7500 
acres. Dredging began and tenant houses 
were built for employees; upon completion 
of the enterprise, the land was sold out 
in tracts and the purchasers advised to 
grow onions. 

In 1891 he purchased a Jasper County 
tract of 6700 acres and soon added other 
tracts for which he paid $4.50 an acre. 
When he had obtained 35,000 acres, he 
started another drainage project and made 
over a hundred miles of ditches. 

He began selling tracts in 1896, 
recommending the growing of onions on the 
marsh soil which produced 500 to 700 
bushels per acre. You could plant an acre 
of onions for 50 ^, thus the profit was 
stupendous—except for the excessive cost 
of shipping to Chicago. 

In 1899 the reclaimed lands produced 


thousands of bushels of vegetables and 
grain. 

Due to the railroads extreme rates, 
B. J. Gifford began his own railway in 
1898. It was known as the "One Man Rail¬ 
road," as Mr. Gifford furnished all mon¬ 
ies and controlled the Chicago & Wabash 
Valley Railroad. It ran southeast to 
northwest some 40 miles from McCoysburg 
N.E. to Dinwiddie in Lake County. Rail¬ 
road engines and other rolling stock were 
acquired and he operated two to three 
trips daily with headquarters at Kersey, 
Indiana. 

Benjamin J. Gifford was born April 
5, 1840 in Kendall County, Illinois. He 
acquired his education, taught school, 
studied law and became a lawyer and in 
1861 volunteered and served in the Union 
Army. 


DINWIDDIE STATION 

The Dinwiddie Station was located 
six miles east of Lowell on Highway 2. 
The reason it was called Dinwiddie Sta¬ 
tion was because B. J. Gifford, who was 
building the Chicago & Wabash Valley 
Railroad around 1905 was given the right 
of way for his railroad to go through 
Oscar Dinwiddie's, Mrs. Francis Brown¬ 
ell's and Jerome Dinwiddie*s land free of 
charge. 

The Dinwiddie brothers and Mrs. 
Francis Brownell, their sister, agreed to 
give Mr. Gifford this right of way if it 
was called Dinwiddie Station. 

All the land that the railway was 
one, from McCoysburg to Dinwiddie Station 
was given free of charge, but after that 
he had to pay for the right of way. The 
railway went as far as east of Crown 
Point. 

Dinwiddie Station was only an ele¬ 
vator, coal and lumber yard located on 
Jerome Dinwiddie's land on the north side 
of No. 2. The only residents there were 
the Carl Brownells and their children, 
son of Mrs. Francis Brownell. 

Dinwiddie Station isn't there any¬ 
more, but the Rex Cummings home sits on 
the site where it was located. The tracks 
ran northwest through what is now Apple 
Val1ey. 
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Pulver Home, 1893 


i 

CUTLER FARM — Tinkerville 

The Cutler Farm is located in *T o 
r-tghborhood kn to the older folks as 
iinkerville bordering 155th Street and 
Morse Street. Originally it was the home¬ 
stead of Alfred Kdgerton, a sturdy pio¬ 
neer from Pennsylvania. Around these cor¬ 
ners t before the Monon Railroad was 
built 9 there nestled the blacksmith chop, 
store and post office, 

Mr. Edgerton reared a family of 11 
children 9 one of whom, Flora V. Edgerton, 
married Leslie G. Cutler of the Cutler 
family that arrived here from Boston dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. 

Henry E. Cutler was one of the six 
children born of their marriage. Henry 
attended school a half mile south on 
Cartens Corner. He went to high school 
in Crown Point and was graduated vale¬ 
dictorian in 1898. He then taught school, 
worked at a newspaper, delved into poli¬ 
tics and studied law. He joined the law 
firm of Chapman and Cutler in Chicago. 
This association did not destroy his love 
of nature and in the thirties he pur¬ 


chased his grandparents 1 old home, the 
George Taylor home and the Fred Miller 
place. This farm became well known for 
its prized stock, bountiful crop* aid 
cleanl mess, 

Today it is owned by Walter S. Man— 
ders of Chicago and operated by Norman A. 
Reichert. It is still known for these 
qualities. It is now known as the Lake¬ 
land l^rms* 


THE DAVID C. PULVER FAMILY 

Ur. D. C. Pulver was born Uay 21, 
1842, and was the youngest of David and 
Uercy (Tobias) Pulver'a children. His 
father was born in Pennsylvania in 1795, 
four years before General Washington's 
death and died in December, 1843, Uercy, 
his mother, was born in 1803 and died in 
1881. They moved to Lake County in 1841. 
They purchased 110 acres of raw land in 
West Creek. In the early days when David 
C. was still a baby his sister, Eunice, 
was taken by the Indians, but was rescued 
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in two or three hours. Eunice, Lodemia 
and David were the only living children 
of David and afercy Pulver. 

In 1869 dr. Pulver married Miss Ur¬ 
sula Vandecar and they hxd five children: 
Cora, who married E. Van Alstine; Charles 
W. f who married Edith Hull; Lura, later 
the wife of Jodie Hayden; Earle and Jes¬ 
sie. Ursula was the daughter of Peter and 
Wealthy (Clare) Vandecar. 

Mr. Pulver served during the great 
rebellion. He enlisted in Lowell in 1862 
in Company A, 73 Ind. Volunteers and 
served under Captain Fry and General 
Sherman. 


He was a stalwart Republican axul 
cast his first vote for President Lin¬ 
coln. Mrs. Pulver was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They were 
held in high esteem by all. They had j*n 
their possession the oldest Bible, dated 
1817. Another valuable heirloom was a 
silver cup that had been handed down for 
generations, made in Sweden and inscribed 
17^0. This heirloom was recovered fr«^in 
the garbage after the auction of the Jes¬ 
sie Pulver estate. Fortunately, it wu« 
discovered by a relative and still re¬ 
mains in the family. 



This home built 100 years ago by 
John L. Worley (grandfather of Rev. 
E. L. Worley) on his homestead lo¬ 
cated south of Lowell on a trail 
which is now the Joe Martin road, 
still stands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Neveckas own 
the fvrm and with them resides 
their daughter, Mrs. Winthrop Roc¬ 


kefeller, and her little son, Winnie. 
Mrs. Rockefeller has contributed 
much to the success of LowelFs cen¬ 
tennial celebration. 

Pictured in the photo (left to 
right)—Bert Worley, who is now a 
resident of California;.John L. Wor¬ 
ley (died in 1898), his wife Naomi 
Hathaway Worley. The little girl is 


Mrs. Nellie Worley Moyer. Driving , 
the team is Henry Worley (de- j 
ceased), father of the two children j 
and son of the John L. Worleys. 

This picture was taken in 1888. j 
Mrs. Rockefeller has modernized, 
the home extensively. 





















The children are Rev. Edmond L. 
Worley of Lowell, pastor of the 
Shelby Church of Christ, and Rev. 
Edson Worley, pastor of the Shel¬ 
don, Ill., Church of Christ. The lit¬ 


tle boys are pictured with their par¬ 
ents, Nathan and Malissa Stone 
Worley. A third son Lewis (died in 
1950), is in the cart. Mr. Worley 
served in the Civil War. 

The old homestead, located 4V& 


miles south of Lowell, near the 
home of Nathan’s father, John L. 
(on the Joe Martin road), has been 
rebuilt and is occupied by the Ed 
ward Hofmann family. 


THE WORLEYS 

John L. Worley was born near Union 
City, Indiana, in 1820 and died in 1902 
at the age of 82. He was the only son of 
John and Elizabeth (Wood) Worley. He de¬ 
scended from Caleb and Rebeknh Worley who 
came to America ?:itli William Venn on his 
second voyage in l699o In 1839 John came 
to Lake County. 

He married Sarah Beadle in 1840 
after which he built a cpjia and engaged 
in improving his land. Mrs. Worley died 
in 1341 leaving a babe a few hours old... 
This child later married Henry Latham. 

Mr. Worley^ second marriage was to 


Naomi Hathaway in 1843 to which union 
were born six children: Nathan, Willis, 
Perry, Benjamin, Maria and Henry. 

In 1840 he became very involved in 
the church and was cne of the founders of 
the Church of Christ in Lowell 0 

In 1862 Mr. Worley attempted to en¬ 
list, but was unable to pass the physi¬ 
cal. Throughout the Rebellion; however, 
he devoted himself to those who were de¬ 
pendent on soldiers by donating to their 
material wants and by words of comfort to 
those whose loved one9 would never re¬ 
turn. 

Mr. Worley left many ancestors to 
carry on the family name, many of whom 
are still in the area. 








tljF iCturrij 8>tabl 


120 West Washington Street 
Lowell, Indiana 46356 
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JEREMIAH AND PHEBE KENNEY 

A marker has been placed at the 
Indian Trail Grange Hall marking the site 
o'? the original Kenney homestead* At this 
tiu:e there was a dedication followed by 
c*a a^.uai family reunion of which there 
are ever 200 direct descendants® 

IxTo Kenney was one of the earliest 
Lake Cjunty settlers. He was born in 
Hoi logroll, Kennebec County, Maine, on 
iwvs-jLcr 10, 1023o He came to Lake County 
in vsyi xrith his parents, Charles and 
DcboioL Rollins Kenney. He assisted in 
opening up the now farm, the family being 
the first to settle on the prairie in 
Eagle Creek. When 23 , he purchased 80 
acres of land and began its improvement. 
He had swung the old-fashioned cradle in 
the harvest field many a day. He added to 
his land until he owned 500 acres. 

In 1848 he married Phebe Woodruff 
who had come to Lake County with her par¬ 
ents at age 10. The couple had six chil— 
ren. In 1854 Kenney purchased a general 
erchandising store at Orchard Grove 
where he served also as postmaster for 27 
years—the same length of time he oper¬ 
ated the store. 

In early life Kenney was a staunch 
advocate of Whig principles and at the 
dissolution of that party he became a Re¬ 
publican. He was an active church leader 
and Sunday School superintendent for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr, and Mrs. Kenney attended the 
pioneer school of the early day when the 
window was of greased paper and the house 
was heated by the old-fashioned fire¬ 
place. 

Kenney 1 s grandfathers were both in 
the Revolutionary War and one grandmother 
was killed by the Indians through the 
porthole while in a blockhouse during the 
War of 1812. 

The Kenneys had a deed signed by 
President John Tyler dated April 10, 
1843. It was the eighth deed of its kind 
in Lake County. Tyler signed two other 
deeds for the Kenneys and another one was 
signed by President Polk. 

M It was as late as 1848 when Mr. 
Kenney*s father went to Wabash, Indiana 



Jeremiah and Phebe Kenney 


to get supplies such as meats and flour 
and took two four-horse teams. He has 
seen Chicago when most all of the busi¬ 
ness was done on Lake Street and the ox 
teams were turned loose in the common,** 
according to T. H. Ball's account. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenney saw many of the 
Indians in their vicinity and on occa¬ 
sions played with them. At one time there 
were about 500 camped near Shelby. 

Some members of the following area 
families are among the direct descendants 
of the Kenneys: the Brownells, the 
Crafts, the Hales, the Smiths, the Van- 
DerCars, the Dinwiddies, the Tiltons and 
the Childress families. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE PIONEER 

In December, 1834, William Clark ar¬ 
rived and located a claim on the north¬ 
west quarter of Section 8 where he built 
his cabin. A couple of months later he 
brought back his wife and family. The 
winter weather to this point had been 
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quite pleasant; but, in this February, 
1835, the severest cold weather set in 
after a heavy fall of snow and the great¬ 
est distress was experienced by the set¬ 
tlers. The Clark family was caught in 
this storm while down below the Kankakee 
and with the greatest difficulty and suf¬ 
fering pushed their way onward. The vast 
marshes south of the river were covered 
with ice upon which night overtook them 
while trying to cross it. There was no 
house and they were unprepared for camp¬ 
ing out. The oxen were exhausted from 
falling and endeavoring to get back on 
their feet. After unhitching the oxen 
they were able to find some wood and 
built fires at each end of the wagon to 
provide some warmth. The canvas provided 
some wind break as it was frozen solid. 

The second night brought no relief 
as they were still on the frozen marshes 
and the exhausted oxen refused to go fur¬ 
ther. These families (traveling with the 
Clark Family was Henrietta W. Horton and 
her son and daughter) upon that night 
might have perished had they not provi¬ 
dentially discovered a set of logs which 
someone had hauled out upon a little 
knoll nearby to build a cabin with. They 
were able to build a fire from these logs 
to warm a tent made out of the covering 
of their wagons. This sheltered them from 
the blast that swept the prairies and 
they managed to survive the night. The 
next day, by diverging ten miles out of 
their course, they reached a little mis¬ 
erable hut of an old Frenchman named 
Shobar who lived with his half-Indian 
family on the Kankakee. Here they stayed 
for two nights. They ventured on finally 
reaching their cabin. 


EDITH HAYDEN — Oldest Womar 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Kniseley home¬ 
steaded the Morris Parraalee Farm in the 
early 1800s. Mrs. Edith Hayden, age 93 t 
is thier great granddaughter. Mrs. Hay¬ 
den's husband's ^ great grandparents, Ne- 
hemiah and Harriet Hayden, are also ac¬ 
knowledged as original pioneers of this 


community by a monument on the farm t 
homesteaded on south Route 2. 

Edith Hayden, the daughter of Leroy 
and Ida Hayden, was born August 27 f 1883 
on a farm in West Creek. She had two 
younger brothers. 

When Edith was young, her parents 
moved to South Dakota to homestead, but 
unfortunately, there was no rain for two 
years and they moved back to their farm 
in West Creek. 

Edith began school in a little one- 
room schoolhouse, known as the Hayden 
School, which was located on the corner 
of her grandfather's farm. The high 
school was in town and in order to attend 
Edith lived during the week with her aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Lucian Brannon. 
She attended Normal School in Valparaiso 
for one year and summer school in Crown 
Point. On the proud day of her eighteenth 
birthday she received her license to 
teach grade school in West Creek. 

As a child, attending the country 
schools, Edith looks back on the many 
happy memories that were shared when 
children brought box lunches to sch 
and other parents and relatives bid 
them. Always the last day of school was a 
big picnic with homemade ice cream and 
games. The Christmas Program was a big 
event, also. 

Edith had taught five years in West 
Creek Township when she met Mr. Bert C. 
Hayden. Even though they lived only six 
miles apart, the met him for the first 
time at the Sherburnvilie Church. They 
were married May 2, 1906 and farmed for 
fifteen years until they moved to Lowell 
in 1928. Mr. Hayden kept quite busy with 
driving a school bus and doing carpentery 
and custodial work for the Lowell Li¬ 
brary. 

From the time she was a small girl 
working alongside her mother in the 
kitchen, Edith has always had a love of 
baking pies and cakes. She enjoys reading 
very much and fully gives credit to her 
grandmother, Sara Kniseley Hayden, for 
instilling in her a great love and under¬ 
standing of books. She belongs to Uie 
Oakland Woman's Club, Lowell Senior 
Economics Club and the Methodist Churcl^^ 

Mrs. Hayden is very proud of her 
only child, a son, Mr. Sherrill B. Hay- 
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den, who was born on November ,>0 f 1903o 
He is a graduate of the University cf Il¬ 
linois. During his 44 year3 of teaching, 
he has served as a coach, teacher and su¬ 
perintendent. I T re ~ 

sides with his v.ife in Park Forest, Il¬ 
linois* 

Since her husband died, Edith has 
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resided at Fuch's Nursing Home here in 
Lowell* She takes an active part in what¬ 
ever activities are available* She also 
enjoys reading to the other patients* Her 
roommate is Miss Jenny Westburg, who was 
also born and raised in this community. 
Together they provide each other compan¬ 
ionship* 


RAGON REUNION 



October 19, 1907* The llagon Schol¬ 
ars 1 Assn* was organized at Lowell. Mem¬ 
bers of six schools were present* Mr* 
Ragon taught in the Lowell community 
schools for many years and was hailed as 
one man outstanding in the development of 
the Lowell schools. Reunions of his pres¬ 


ent and former students and their fami¬ 
lies were held for many years* 

The third annual reunion of the H* 
H. Ragon Scholars* Assn* was held at the 
Sigler House in Cedar Lake on October 9, 
1909* Two hundred were present. 
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LOWELL’S FOUNDER 




Halsted Homestead 

Corner of Main and Hoisted Sts. 
Owned by Margaret Hilliard. 
Occupied by The Fay Tiltons. 
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MELVIN A. HALSTED 


Melvin A. Haisted, Pioneer, Builder and Adven¬ 
turer, was born in Rensselaer County, New York, 
March 29, 1821. The ancestry of the family can be 
traced back to William the Conqueror. His great 
grandfather was a Baptist minister and a large land- 
owner in New York. His father, William Haisted 
farmed an estate on the bank of the Hudson River. It 
was here that the lad, Melvin until he was fourteen 
years of age, attended the public schools and later 
the high school at Bennington, Vermont. 

He moved to Dayton, Ohio in 1837 and in May 
1842 was married to Martha C. Foster. They con¬ 
tinued their residence in Dayton until 1845, at the 
end of which time they came to Lake County, Indi¬ 
ana locating in West Creek township on the farm now 
operated by Judge and Mrs. Harold Strickland. After 
three years, they came to what is now the town of 
Lowell. 

Finally, in 1848, O. E. Haskins and M. A. Haisted 
purchased a mill site from a canal company and by 
January 1 of 1849 had a small sawmill in operation. 
This mill was west of the Haisted house, still stand¬ 
ing, on West Main Street. 

For a while, the Haisted family lived in a cabin 
near the present Monon Depot. During the year of 
1849, Mr. Haisted burned 400,000 brick and began 
building his dwelling which was finished in the spring 
of 1850. This was the third structure in Lowell proper. 
The house, a mansion in its day, is still a substantial 
home at the corner of Main and Haisted Streets. 

Mr. Haisted, lured by the discovery of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia, crossed the very dangerous and deadly plains, 
in one hundred days, accomplishing part of the jour¬ 
ney with ox teams and the remainder of the trip with 
mule teams. Having made quite a fortune he returned 
to Lowell in 1852 and began the erection of a flouring 
mill hauling all of the machinery from Chicago in 
wagons. 

That same year, 1852, presumably through Mr. 
Halsted’s influence, a small brick school house, twenty 
by thirty feet, was erected near the intersection of 
Clark Street and Commercial Avenue. This building 
was also used as a church. The mill under construc¬ 
tion in 1852, was completed and put into operation 
by 1853. It received patronage from a large area and 
the milling of flour became an important industry. 

In the fall of this same year, 1953, Mr. Haisted laid 
out the town in sixteen lots and gave away many 
plots to his mechanics and others in order to induce 


settlement. The flouring mill erected in 1852 and 1853 
was an important factor in attracting settlers. He thus 
became the Founder of Lowell. Surveys for street 
levels, sidewalks and real estate transfers were all a 
part of his planning. Mr. Haisted named the village 
Lowell presumably because it’s water facilities and 
milling industries resembled those of Lowell, Mass. 

In 185b the Baptist church was built also of brick, 
under the supervision of Mr. Haisted at a cost of 
$2000.00. This he later deeded to the Baptist church. 

In January 1864, Mr. Haisted visited Washington 
I). C. where he obtained the assistance of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Colfax in getting the first daily mail for Lowell. 
As a result of his visit, a stage coach route was estab¬ 
lished between Crown Point and Lowell. 

During the year 1867, Mr. Haisted was elected 
trustee of Cedar Creek township and by 1872 Lowell 
had the largest and best grade school building in the 
county, a commodious, two-story brick edifice costing, 
with the furniture, $8000.00. 

Perhaps, the greatest achievement of these years was 
the securing of the railroad for Lowell. The drive was 
begun in 1874 and through his persistent effort and 
unselfish financial loss, the town and community has 
long enjoyed the benefits of the Monon Railroad. On 
the day the first railroad engine crossed the Main 
street in Lowell, Melvin A. Haisted was saluted as the 
‘railroad king’ of that day. 

Mrs. Martha Haisted passed away in 1899 and in 
1906 he married Mrs. Palmer Cross who lived only 
five years. 

Two sons were born to Martha and Melvin Haisted, 
William, a resident of Kansas and Theron, who lived 
in Lowell for several years but later became a resident 
of Boston. 

The spirit of adventure played a great part in Mr. 
Halsted’s life as was evidenced by the seven trips to 
California and other places. These travels were always 
for the purpose of promoting some business project. 

Mr. Haisted passed away in Auburn, Kansas at the 
age of 93 years, 11 months and 25 days. He was a 
charter member of the Masonic Lodge of Lowell and 
interment was made in the West Creek Cemetery w’ith 
Masonic rites. 

“Melvin A. Haisted was one of the most enriching 
persons who ever lived in Lowell and he did more for 
the home, the town and the community than any 
other person who ever directed the history of Lowell.’* 

^-Beulah Plummer Brannon 



The Proudest Moment 
of Our Lives 

Had Come When 

We Bought Our First House From 

LANGEN REALTY COMPANY 

LICENSED BROKERS, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 
PHONE 219, 696-9340 829 E. COMMERCIAL AVE. 


LOWELL, INDIANA 
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TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 



Trinity Lutheran Lhurcn 


Lutheran Church services were first held in Lowell 
in the year of 1925 by Rev. Paul Goltermann of 
Hammond, Indiana. Prospects for permanent work 
was so bright that in 1926 Rev. Walter Vandre of the 
state of Washington was called to Lowell. He began 
his work as the first resident pastor on May 16 of that 
year. On September 19, 1925 a congregation was or¬ 
ganized with nine charter members of whom Herman 
Herz and Hugo Poppe still retain their membership. 

In 1927 a church building and parsonage were 
purchased from the Methodist Church for $5000. The 
church was dedicated on May 15, 1927. 

For 23 years this building on the northwest corner 
of Main and Burnham streets was used for church 
services. The last service was held there May 15, 1950. 

In 1941 Rev. G. Gotsch served as minister. 

In 1942 Rev. Walter Vandre, served as pastor. 

In 1943 Rev. Hillis Hall served as minister. 

In 1945 a new building project was inaugurated. 

Property was purchased west of Lowell in 1948. A 
ground-breaking ceremony was held September 12, 
1948. Frederick Brand of Chicago was engaged as 
architect for the new church. On May 15 the first cor¬ 
nerstone was layed. 

In 1949 Rev. William Adam became pastor and is 
now serving as so. On May 21, 1950 the new Church 
was dedicated. Seven hundred people attended* the 
services, Rev. Frenk Ph.D of Joliet, Ill., preached the 
sermon. At present there are 282 souls and 181 com¬ 
municant members. 


Mr. Earl Tanner recalls living 
where the present post office stands. It 
was his responsibility to take the cows 
down to the pasture which is now the Oak 
Hill playground. After tue milking was 
done he would deliver warm milk in five- 
pount lard pails* The only processing 
necessary was just straining the milk* 


LAKE PRAIRIE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

The Lake Prairie Presbyterian 
Church was organized as an independent 
church in the home of Capt. Thomas Lit¬ 
tle on November 22, 1856. Members were 
the T. Littles, the H. Peachs, the A. 
Gerrishn, the S. Ames, H. Austin, S. 
Little and P. Burhans. In 1856 Rev. John 
Sailor conducted religious services fol¬ 
lowed by three-day monthly meetings by 
Rev. Henry Little. 

During 1857 services were held in 
Ur. Abiel Garrish's home and later in 
his barn. But when the Lake Prairie 
schoolhouse was finished in the fall of 
that year the church meetings were held 
there for a period of fourteen years. 

In 1858 one and one-half acres of 
land was purchased from E. U. Uorey and 
set aside as a cemetery. 

Rev. H. Wason served ao pastor for 
7 years until 1864 when he retired, but 
remained an active member of the com- 
munity. 

Rev. Benjamin Wells was the second 
minister of Lake Prairie followed by 
Rev. E. H. Post in 1870. Next came Rev. 
Homer Sheeley in 1877, then Rev. J. P. 
Smith. Three student pastors were fol¬ 
lowed by Rev. S. Gobiet and then four 
more theological students. Reverends 
Simpson, Jones, Little, Meczari, Subens, 
Gleason, Shefer, Hadley, Bonnema, Ste¬ 
phenson, Hacstra, Jump, three seminary 



students, Cook, Horne, Tuttle and today 
James C. Lattie have all served the 
church. 

The property on which the church 
sits was purchased in 1961. This had 
previously been the Lake Prairie School 
and has since been remodeled with the 
top floor used as the manse and the bot¬ 
tom as a kitchen, dining room and class 
rooms. 
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LOWELL ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

The first meeting of the church was 
held on March 1, 1950, in the home of 
Robert Fleming. There were seventeen 
people present. The congregation later 
purchased the old Lutheran Church build¬ 
ing, corner of Main and Burnham, and 
held their first Sunday School on April 
16 , 1950 . 

Rev. John Ricbards was instrumental 
in organization of the church in Lowell. 
Rev. Donald Sundell was called . as the 
first pastor in 1950. 

A new church is being built on the 
corner of Joe Martin Road and Northview 
Drive. It is hoped occupancy will be on 
Easter Sunday of 1976. 

The present Sunday School enroll¬ 
ment is 50 under the direction of Rev. 
Arlice Roberts. 


FIRST UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 

In the summer of 1837 the Metho¬ 
dists organized a class in this vicini¬ 
ty. The services were held at the homes 
of the settlers during the week. The 
church was a mission until 1841 when it 
became a circuit. Regular services were 
kept in the homes and in the schoolhouse 
until 1849 when they built a frame 
church a mile and three-quarters east of 
Lowell on the farm of H. Saager who gave 
them the land. The society next came to 
Lowell where services were held in the 
cchooihouse and the Baptist Church. In 
1870 they completed their first brick 
church at the cost of $4000 on the cor¬ 
ner of Main and Burnham. 

The West Creek Methodist Church was 
built in 1842 on an acre of ground do¬ 
nated by D. A. Foster. During the Civil 
War this church was a rallying point 
where patriotic Christian men and women 
met. 

The Lowell Church was a Mission un¬ 
til it joined the circuit. It was joined 
with the West Creek Church from 186l 
until the present building was erected 
in 1924. Then the two congregations were 



merged. Belshaw and Orchard Grove 
churches had previously united with the 
Lowell church. In January, 1969, the 
United Brethern Church joined and the 
name of the church was changed to the 
First United Methodist Church. 

Rev. Jesse Halstead was the first 
Methodist preacher. Since 1837 there 
have been forty-seven ministers of the 
Lowell church. 

Since 1924 the church has expanded 
and a new parsonage has been built due 
to the energetic fund-raising activities 
of its large membership. It has sent 
missionaries, ministers, teachers and 
other Christian workers' to serve and 
honor the Living Christ. 


BETHENY CHAPEL 


Bethany Chapel is a non—denomina¬ 
tional church started as a home bible 
study group in 1962. Reverend Nichols of 
Grace Chapel im Valparaiso was invited 
to attend these sessions. 

In 1967 Bethany Chapel was formed. 
Terry Owens, who was in ministerial 
training at the time, served as their 
pastor for six years. 

In 1974 Reverend Charles A. Nichols 
returned and is still serving at this 
time. 





SECTION 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LOWELL 

A group of people met in 1955 to 
form the First Baptist Church of Lowell. 
The first official meeting place was in 
the Dr. James' building on Coimnercial 
Avenue. 

Rev. John Cornwell was called to 
serve the church in 1956 to 1958* Pastor 
Earl Newkirk was next followed by Pastor 
John Hippard in I960. 

Under Pastor Hippard's ministry the 
church grew for seven productive years 
at its location on North Nichols Street. 

In 1967 Bruce L. Kelly was called 
to the church and the church continued 
to grow. In 1971 an educational wing was 
added. Another building was completed in 
1973 and the church operated a fleet of 
7 busses which brought people from all 
over South Lake County. 

Iu August, 1974, First Baptist 
Church moved to its beautiful and spa¬ 
cious building on Mill Street. This 
building houses the educational ministry 
of the church and Lowell Baptist 
Schools. In 1975 Mr. Marshall was hired 
as principal because of the rapid growth 
of the school. 

From a small group of people the 
church has grown to an enrollment of 
over 600. The church has a concern to 
bring the message of the Gospel. 

FAITH ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

1976 will be the 10th anniversary 
of the Faith Assembly of God Church, 
Shelby, and plans are being made for the 
celebration. 

The church, formerly called Faith 
Mission, was started in Thayer, Indiana 
in 1966 in a converted barn on the Rus¬ 
sel Denham property. Russel served as 
the pastor from then until January of 

1973. 

The membership at the start were 
the Denham and Marvin VanHouten fami¬ 
lies. 

Rev. Tom Heredeen and family came 
to pastor the church in November, 1973, 
and the move to Shelby to the building 
at 23501 Fillmore Street. The dedication 
was held February, 1975. At this time 
the name was also changed to Faith As¬ 
sembly of God. 


FIVE 

LOWELL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

The Lowell Church of Christ began 
on January 1, 1956, through the efforts 
of the Evan Overturf and Willard Sutton 
families. For the first two Sundays it 
met in the Overturf home. Joined by the 
Roy Martin family on January 15th, they 
began meeting in the basement of the li¬ 
brary (now City Hall) and continued to 
meet there until June, 1957. At that 
time they purchased a house at 1111 Har¬ 
rison which served as their meeting 
place until the present building at 204 
N. Prairie was erected in the sunanur of 
1965. In 1973 they aleo purchased a home 
to be used as the preacher's home. 

In addition to a Sunday Radio Pro¬ 
gram, they mail out a weekly bulletin 
and are assisting gospel preachers in 
other areas in the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel, They have had several part-time and 
full-time preachers. The present preach¬ 
er, Donald P. Ames, began working with 
them in June, 1975. 


ST. THERESA MISSION 

St. Theresa Mission Church was 
established in 1938 and met at the par¬ 
sonage of itc first priest, Rev. John S. 
foods. This small tar-papered building 
which held, itc seams bulging, about 34 
parishioners is now a home. The people 
knelt on the floor and sat in straight 
hard benches. With love and dedication 
they gathered in force to build a "real" 
church building in 1940 on land donated 
by Sam Sirois. It was dedicated May 12, 
1942, in special ceremonies attended by 
Bishop Noll. 

Father Woods served the church for 
28 years until his passing in 1966. He 
served a total of 60 years as a priest 
and was 84 yea^a old when he died. Other 
priests who have served include Fathers 
Chester Zurawiec, Mathew Spebar, George 
Kashmer, William Eilerman and Joseph Ro- 
dak who came in July of 1975. 

Many improvements have been made to 
the church building and a corner proper¬ 
ty was purchased. 


The 
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CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 

In June, 1914, Hev. C. Warren Jones 
came to Lowell and conducted a tent 
meeting resulting in the organization of 
the I.owell Church of the Nazarene with 
thirteen charter members. 

No pastor was called; thus making 
growth difficult, but for several years 
services were held occasionally by 
visiting ministers* 

Mrs. Florence Lewis was appointed 
as the first pastor in 1934. With the 
assistance of her family, the work pros¬ 
pered for two years. In 1936, a t assem¬ 
bly, Rev. Richard Fry became pastor. He 
was succeeded the following year by Rev. 
John Harold. The next year Rev. Percival 
A. Wesche became pastor. 

During this time church services 
had been held in the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge Hall and various store buildings. 
In 1939 a lot was purchased and in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1940, services were being held in 
the basement auditorium. The church was 
finished and dedicated on July l6, 1942. 

The church lot purchased was an old 
theatre lot at Clark and Jefferson 
Streets. Mrs. Carrie Heatly had prayed 



1940 - 1973 


for many years for a church to build 
there. She did not live to see her 
prayers answered and probably most peo¬ 


ple had forgotten about it, but God had 
not. He was waiting for the opportune 
time. 

Almost all of the work on the 
church was volunteered by members and 
friends; in any kind of weather, day and 
night. Many persons deserve credit for 
hard work with special mention being 
given to Mr. Fay Singleton who donated 
labor equal to more than five months 
regular time. He lived to see the new 
building at 18210 Clark Road before his 
passing, January 29* 1974. 

Succeeding Rev. Wesche the church 
has had the following pastors; Rev. Les¬ 
lie Parrott, Rev. Charles Ide, Rev. Ken¬ 
neth Owens, Rev. R. H. Stoner, Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Beusching, Rev. Burnside. Rev. 
Raymond Buskirk, Rev. Robert Johnson and 
Rev. James Boone with Rev. Carlton D. 
Hansen as the present pastor. 

The new church at 18210 Clark Road 
was erected in 1973 and dedicated on May 
19, 1974. 


Silent movies, bands of Gypsies and 
one-room schoolhouses are only a few of 
the fond memories of childhood in 
Lowell. Marion Hayden remembers the bas¬ 
ketball games played upstairs of the old 
Fry's Department Store building, the 
8ilent movie house next door with the 
clamor of bowling pins from the building 
next to it (now Roberts Insurance Com¬ 
pany). She remembers Lowell's first li¬ 
brary which was located above the now- 
established Davis Store and "The Dog 
House," which was a one-room schoolhonse 
she attended and recalls the rigid rules 
prohibiting boys and girls from playing 
together at recess. 

Probably most amusing were the 
bands of Gypsies who came to Lowell each 
spring. They pitched tents ar.d lived off 
the land. Whether fact or fallacy, Mrs. 
Ilayden remembers the endless fear of be¬ 
ing taken from her home to a far-away 
land. 

— interview by Carolyn Mussmar 
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SHELBY CHURCH OF CHRIST 

"T« mutually pledge to each other 
our cooperation in keeping the ordi¬ 
nances of our common Lord and in edify— 
ing one another in love. We hereby 
cordially incite the cooperation and 
fellowship of all who^sincerely lore our 
Lord and Sarior, Jesus Christ, and are 
willing to obey Him. We recognize no 
leader but the Christ, no creed but his 
Word and no Name but Christian." 

These words were the beginning of 
the Shelby Church of Christ in 1899 «• 
drawn up by Ur. and Mrs. William Ray. On 
August 30 of that year 13 charter mem¬ 
bers signed this pledge and later nine 
others did. 

In 1911 Brothers Pinkerton and Rum- 
•sy noTsd to Shelby to build the school- 
house and conceived the idea of building 
a church building. Through the efforts 
of its membero the church was built. 

After dedication, Brother 5harp 
held a 2 -week meeting and 119 people 
were added. In 1932 Brother Jo Smith was 
called as minister and under his minis¬ 
try 43 persons were added to the rolls. 

The first homecoming was held Sep¬ 
tember, 1930 , and has been an annual for 
Church of Christ since. 

In June, 1933» Brother E. L. Wor¬ 
ley, son of the Nathan Worleys, was 
called to preach on Lord's Day evenings. 
Improvements were made to the church and 
ncv» members joir.ed. Brother Worley 
served the church 40 years and retired 
in 1963 . Brother Don Wilson served next 
followed by Brother William Kunkelberger 

in 1965. 

In 1963-64 a group of church mem¬ 
bers withdrew to begin another church 
under the leadership of Harold Wells. 
This new church has since given up their 
building which now houses the Assembly 
of God. 

In 1969 they burned the parsonage 
mortgage and the minister was Reverend 
Nelson King. By 1971 Don Wilson came 
back rs pastor. 

The 46th annual homecoming was held 
October 19, 1975 with pastor Bill De¬ 
laughter. At present time the Church of 
Christ has no full-time pastor, but the 


dedication and work for the Lord con¬ 
tinues there as faithfully as it has for 
the past 77 years. 


The courthouse in Crown Point was 
completed in 1879 at a cost of $ 32 , 000 . 
The cornerstone was laid September 10, 
1878. A copper box with 21 articles was 
placed in the cornerstone of which two 
were from Lowell: a copy of the Odd Fel¬ 
lows charter #243 and a Lowell business 
directory. 


In March, 1834, the house of William 
Sanders of West Creek was established as 
the County Asylum for the poor of Lake 
County. Harvey Pettibone, M.D., was em¬ 
ployed at $ 1.73 each visit to the asylum. 
By the 23th of March, the home of James 
H. Luther then became the County Hom.e It 
was stated that no other county spent as 
much or took better care of their poor 
than Lake County. In fact, they had such 
good care that many only claimed they 
were poor to take advantage of a "good 
thing." 


Robert Wilkinson, who came here from 
Attica, Indiana, was the first settler of 
West Creek. Mr. Wilkinson was so de¬ 
lighted with this location that he chose 
it for his home and started to build. The 
Indians gathered around in a circle 
laughing at the white men trying to get 
the heavy logs in place for the new 
cabin. The white men, in turn, felt it 
would have been more neighborly to have 
offered assistance instead of laughing. 

During the hard, hungry winter he 
went back south for supplies. He brought 
back a load of provisions drawn by oxen. 
He and his son, long overdue, arrived at 
the swollen West Creek in the black of 
night. Unable to cross, he left his son 
and oxen with the wagon and swam the 
creek with corn meal strapped to his head 
to provide food for his hungry, waiting 
family. It was two weeks before he was 
able to cross the creek with his wagon. 
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LOWELL SOUTHERN BAPTIST 

The Lowell Southern Baptist origi¬ 
nated as a mission from the Liverpool 
Southern Baptist Church in East Gary, 
Indiana, two and one half years ago« 
Services are being conducted at 136 W. 
Commercial Avenue, but as of September 
19, 1976, the mission will be known as 
the Southern Baptist Church and can then 
build a church of their own. 

Reverend Wilbur Buchanan was the 
first minister to conduct services and 
still presides over the congregation. 


The building now known as the Range 
Line Presbyterian Church dates back to 
1910. It was then the Range Line School, 
District No. 10. Before it was built the 
children in the southern part of Eagle 
Creek Township were hauled by horsedrawn 
bus over muddy roads a greater part of 
the time to Center School, then a one- 
room building. 

The history of the Range Line 
Church goes back to the year 1912 when 
Mrs. William Bigger started a Sunday 
School in Range Line Schoolhouse. 

It was on June 21, 1920, in the 
schoolhouse, that the congregation met 
with the Committee on National Missions 
of the Logansport Presbytery. This Com¬ 
mittee found the petition, signed by 
seventy-three petitioners, in order and 
proceeded with the formal organization 
of the Range Line Community Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev. W. D. Williams was the first 
minister to serve the congregation. Be¬ 
fore him the McCormick Theological 
Seminary supplied ministerial students. 
Under Rev. William’s leadership the con¬ 
gregation grew and an addition was added 
to the north wing of the original school 
in 19^7. 

On April 9, 1953, ground was broken 
for a new church on land donated by J. 
M. Pearce. Most of the work of building 
was done by the members of the congrega¬ 
tion and friends in the community. On 
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February 20, 1935 the first regular 

service was held in the new building. 

The Range Line Community Presby¬ 
terian Church now operates with a full¬ 
time pastor. The list of activities car¬ 
ried on from this church is a long one. 
Special thanks must go to the Men's Club 
and those good neighbors of the communi¬ 
ty who cooperate to make the church farm 
a source of financial benefit to the 
church. 



Designed and installed by 
Brother William S. Marshall of 
Colfax Lodge 378 in 1976 


The Lake County Old Settlers’ Asso¬ 
ciation was organized September 25, 1875. 
It was decided that all who had cense to 
the county prior to 1840 should be en¬ 
titled to the distinction of being pio¬ 
neers, while those who had come between 
the years of 1840 to 1850 should be known 
as old settlers. The objects of the asso¬ 
ciation are to renew old associations, to 
recover old events and to enjoy a few 
pleasant hours together. Meetings are 
held annually. 
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ST. EDWARD’S CHURCH 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


St. Edward's Church may be said to 
have existed since 1870. The site was 
selected by Bishop Luers, who donated 
8100 for the purpose, and under his di¬ 
rection a small frame building was 
erected at the cost of $500 and was 
dedicated by the Bishop in person in 
1870. At that time, the Catholic popula¬ 
tion of Lowell comprised of only seven 
or eight families and the increase was 
slow until 1878. In 1882 a cemetery site 
was secured at the cost of $250. 

A church was built in 1897 at a 
cost of $5500 and was dedicated by 
Bishop Rademacher. In 1898 St. Edward 
received the first resident pastor, Rev. 
Fr. Frederick Koening, who had also two 
missions. That same year, 1898, the 
rectory was built at a cost of $2500 on 
Castle Street. 

On August 27, 191** i the church was 
destroyed by fire. A new school and 
church were then built. 

In September, 1915, the Sisters of 
St. Francis of Perpetual Adoration of 
Lafayette, Indiana assumed charge of St. 
Edward*s School of which Rev. Fr. 
Hoerstman was the pastor. The sisters 
who were first appointed here were: 
Sister M. Loyola, Superior; Sister M. 
Stephana as teacher and Sister M. Wal- 
burga as housekeeper. 

The pastors who have been stationed 
here since the founding of the parish 

are: Frederick Koening, 1898-1905; 
Charles Keyser, 1905-07; Alphones Muel¬ 
ler, 1907-1910; Henry A. Hoerstman, 
1910-1918; Charles Scholl, 1918-1922; 
Joachim Ryder, 1922-1927; Anthony Kroe- 
ger, 1927-1937; Edward M. Boney, 1937- 
1957; Chester Zurawiec, 1956-1967; and 
Mathew Spebar, present pastor. 

In 1958 the parish built a new 
church-school convent on South Nichols 
Street and it was dedicated by Bishop 
Andrew Grutka. The school was closed in 
June of 1968, but is still used for 
church functions. 

Today, 1976, there are 670 families 
belonging to the parish. 


On the second day of March, 1842, a 
group of seven persons met at the home 
of William bells, three miles south of 
Lowell, to take the Bible and that alon^ 
as their guide and rule of faith ana 




practice in all matters of religious be¬ 
lief. There was J. L. Worley, Simon 
Beadle, Sarah Beadle, Thomas Childress, 
Sarah Childress, Jane Holmes, Elizabeth 
Wells. After a discourse by Nathan Cof- 
fenbury, pastor of the Sherburnvilie, 
Illinois church the above seven persons 
became the first members of the congre¬ 
gation. 

The lots for the church were pur¬ 
chased before the Civil War. A brick 
building was begun in 1869. Cyrus 
Dickinson, then nineteen years old, 
hauled the first load of stone on a 
stone boat drawn by one horse. The cost 
of the building was $4000. 

In February, 1870, the first meet¬ 
ing was held in the new building with a 
membership of 55. Today it has approxi¬ 
mately 500 members and a new wing added. 

In 1966 the old parsonage, built in 
1919, was torn down and a new one built. 

Since 1952 the Reverends Loren 
Holt, Alan Merrideth, Virgil Sweeney, 
Kenneth Thomas, Edward Schantz and now 
F. Wra. Bush have served the church on 
North Union Street. 


Mrs. Louise Tanner recollects rent¬ 
ing a cottage on Halsted Street for $10 
a month. She worked in the local drug 
store six days a week (9 hours per day) 
plus one evening a week for a grand 
total of $12! 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF SHELBY 


la the fall of 1963 home bible 
study and prayer service was held in 
Roselawn with area missionary, Rev. 
Lowell Wright. Seven adults attended the 
first meeting and from that humble be¬ 
ginning came the First Baptist Church of 
Shelby. 

In 1964 the IOOF Hall in Shelby was 
secured and a part-time pastor, Rev. 
Mack Brooks, served for a time. Under 
the ministry of Rev. W. E. Glasjjlow, Jr. 
the church purchased four acres on Route 
55. In October, 1967, plans were drawn 
up and ground broken for construction of 
the church on the four acres* First 
services in the new building were held 
on Mother's Day, 1968. 

Brother Glasglow was followed by 
Jac McCormick, lay preacher; followed by 
Brother Glen Shanks. He was called as 
interim pastor in January of 1969. In 
November, 1969, a bus ministry began and 
a bus was purchased. 

In June, 1971, Brother Shanks was 
made a full-time pastor and a new addi¬ 
tion wag begun in 1973. Church dedica¬ 
tion services were March 17, 1974. 


CRESTON METHODIST CHURCH 

The history of the Creston Metho¬ 
dist Church refers back to the early re¬ 
ligious life at Cedar Lake, Indiana. The 
church was transferred from Cedar Lake 
to Tinkerville, then to the Stillson 
School. The first elders of the church 
were N. Warriner, W. T. Bly, A. Hasting, 
T. Hunt, U. McCay, Brayton, Hitchcock, 
Whitehead and Steadman. 

In 1875 the Creston Church was 
built by these members. The first board 
of trustees were A. H. Cars ten, Obadiah 
Taylor III, Amos P. Thompson, Samuel 
Love, Sr. and Robert Garrison. In 1878 
the first Methodist minister was Rev. 
F. D. Baker. Other ministers were: 1870, 
J. J. Hines; 1873, B. H. Beall; 1876, S. 
E. Beck. Other ministers after 1678 were 
Ruben, Sanders, A. Smith, A. Houseman, 
R. Dunlavy, A. Knoll, A. Porter, John 



Bennett, Dunning Idle, Rev. Freemain, 
Charles Brown, M. Stright, R. Collins, 
Rev. Kirby, Henry Ross, D. Rogers, Rev. 
Weaver, Rev. Cunningham, Rev. Vaughn, 
Kendall Sands, (Quentin Hand, William 
Ischie, Henry Braun and Paul Reisen. 

The church was first put on the 
Lowell circuit in 1894. This church is 
one of the oldest Sunday schools in Lake 
County having been organized in 1859 by 
Harvey Ball at Cedar Lake. It was called 
the Cedar Lake Sunday School until 1893, 
then changed to the Creston Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School. 

The bell tower of the old church 
was removed in I960 and some remodeling 
was done. It celebrated its 100th anni¬ 
versary July 6, 1975, and Rev. Stephen 
Holdzkom was in charge. At present there 
is no regular service at the church due 
to the sam11 number of members. 
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WLCL FM RADIO 



Mr. Bill Dunn arrived at the idea 
of putting a radio station in Lowell in 
1969* but it was not a reality until No¬ 
vember 24, 1972 f when WLCL FU first went 
on the air. 

The concept behind the station was 
to provide local news and information, 
to be used as a vehicle of communication 
and provide a service to our community. 
The call letters, WLCL, represent Lowell 
and Cedar Lake. 

The station has been in operation 
for a little over three years now and 
has been a great asset to the community 
and was an invaluable aid in gathering 
information for this book. 


TORNADO, 1974 

June 22, 197^> will be long remem¬ 
bered by Lowell residents and visitors. 

The day was like any other spring 
day—a little warmer than usual, but 
otherwise quite normal. A light rain be¬ 
gan to fall late in the afternoon. 

Around eight o v clock the sky turned 
a sickly yellow. Clouds began to gather 
and the spring breeze turned into a high 
wind bending trees, swinging signs and 
tossing things here and there. 

Suddenly a tornado announced its 
arrival with a shrill whistle like an 
approaching train. 

The air was filled with the sound 
of sirens as police and fire equipment 


hurried to give aid. 

The tornado touched down on the 
west side of town doing extensive damage 
to Bryan Manufacturing Company. Then it 
played hopscotch through Indian Heights 
Subdivision. 

It twisted and turned, uprooting 
trees, tearing garages and homes apart. 
Roofs were lifted, carried through the 
air and literally dropped blocks away. 
Windows were damaged and cars crushed by 
debris. 

Leaving Indian Heights, the tornado 
moved in an easterly direction through 
town. 

Members of the Tri-Creek School 
Board of Trustees and school administra¬ 
tors were meeting in the corporation of¬ 
fices at 212 E. Commercial Avenue. They 
said they didn't realize the building 
had been hit until they saw the heating 
unit from the roof flying through the 
air up the street. The board members 
huddled together holding tightly to one 
another to keep from being blown away. 
Then they realized the back of the 
building was gone leaving only the por¬ 
tion where they stood intact, but leak¬ 
ing. Needless to say the meeting was 
ended. 

Electrical wires were down and 
telephone communications were temporari¬ 
ly interrupted. Lightning struck the 
base station knocking out radio communi¬ 
cations between the police station and 
patrol cars. Lights were out in the 
downtown area which added to the prob¬ 
lems of the radio operator. Candles were 
brought in and volunteer workers began 
to report. 

Over and over again came the ques¬ 
tions: What can we do? Where do you want 
us to go? Can we help? The town was 
quickly sealed off to halt sight-seers 
and looters. Lake County Civil Defense 
teams came with emergency equipment in¬ 
cluding generators and walkie-talkies. 
Neighboring law enforcement officers and 
firemen came to lend a hand. They worked 
side by side with citizens through the 
long night. 

Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company linemen were on strike, but 
grievances were put aside. The men 
worked diligently to restore disrupted 
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services. Food was donated arid stations 
were soon set up to feed hungry workers. 
Bright and early on June 23 the 
sound of chain saws filled the air as 
people reported to help cut up fallen 
trees and limbs. Men, women and children 
worked side by side to put Lowell back 
together. 

Damages were estimated to be over a 
million dollars. The school corporation 
suffered an $80,000 loss of equipment— 
some of which had been purchased for the 
Lowell Middle School, 

The important thing was that no 
lives were lost and only a few injuries 
were reported. 

Buildings have been restored, homes 
and garages rebuilt; but the trees still 
bear witness of the tornado. 

—Mrs. Robert C. (Alene) Henke 


CORBY DAVIS 

Corby Davis, Lowell High School 
graduate, all—state in football and al¬ 
most everyone 1 s A11-American at Indiana 
University during the late 308, will be 
inducted into the Indiana Football Hall 
of Fame at an induction banquet at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, East Chicago 
on Sunday, May 16, 1976# 

The Indiana Football Hall of Fame 
was founded approximately three years 
ago by the Indiana High School Football 
Coaches Association. A building at Rich¬ 
mond, Indiana, has been obtained to 
aerve as permanent Hall of Fame Head¬ 
quarters where plaques, pictures, etc. 
of inductees will be on display. 

In all twelve outstanding men who 
have contributed significantly to Indi¬ 
ana football were inducted. 

Those in addition to Corby are: 
Alex Karras, Gary; Abe Gibron, Michigan 
City; Art Murakowski, East Chicago; Dr. 
Hal Method, East Chicago; Bernie Krue¬ 
ger, Hammond; Wally Ziemba, Hammond; 
Russ Deal, Koba^t; Hay Wictccha, East 
Chicago; Gene Donaldson, East Chicago; 
Dick Demaree, Merrillville; and George 
Taliaferro, Gary. MCs for the event will 
be Hank Stram, Irv Cross and hopefully 


Chris Schenkel. Other invited guests 
will be Governor Bowen, Indiana; college 
football coaches; present Hall of Fame 
members and mayors of the inductees home 
towns. 


LOWELL-CEDAR LAKE 
WASTEWATER TREATMENT FACILITY 


In 1970 the Town Board of Lowell 
addressed themselves to the probable 
difficulties that might be expected dur¬ 
ing a period of rapid community growth. 

One outstanding problem that sur¬ 
faced was an apparent inability to ade¬ 
quately treat the expected daily volumes 
of waste water through our existing 
treatment facility. 

Purity standards for effluent dis¬ 
charge were rapidly changing due to an 
increased interest in our environment. 
These changes made our existing treat¬ 
ment facility obsolete. The full capaci¬ 
ty of the plant was being used and some¬ 
times exceeded in handling our current 
volume. 

Questions arose concerning the ad¬ 
visability of modernizing and enlarging 
the existing facility. Would the exist¬ 
ing plant site allow for expansion to 
meet the future needs of Lowell? Or 
should a new facility be constructed 
which would be capable of expansion to 
meet those needs? 

Cedar Lake, Indiana, our northern 
neighbor, was also embarking upon a 
sewer project: construction of a sewer¬ 
receiving system and treatment plant to 
serve the entire town of Cedar Lake. The 
plant was to be located about midway be¬ 
tween Lowell and Cedar Lake and the ef¬ 
fluent from the plant was to be dis¬ 
charged into Cedar Creek and then pass 
through Lowell on its way to the Kanka-* 
kee River. 

A consulting engineering firm em¬ 
ployed by the Town of Lowell reported 
that considerable economic advantages 
might be realized by both towns if we 
would combine our efforts in construct— 
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i’" a r/aotewater Treatment facility to 
ccrve both communities. 

Federal and state funding was ap¬ 
plied for by the engineers. Preliminary 
design plane were prepared: plant sites, 
methods of local financing, serving area 
growth patterns, sewer line routes, etc. 
were investigated. All were necessary 
considerations prior to filing for fed¬ 
eral and atate funding. All this infor¬ 
mation was submitted to state and feder¬ 
al agencies in 1971. 

After many revisions end discus¬ 
sions, notification of funding was re¬ 
ceived on January 3, 1973, from the En¬ 
vironment al Protection Agency. The fund¬ 
ing was approved for 75% federal, 10^ 
state and 15% local funds toward the 
total project cost. 

After complying with all of the 
conditions for E.P.A. funding, bids were 
taken on the project in mid-1973* The 
lowest bids received on the project 
tfere: Division I, Interceptor Sewer 

Line, £l,645 f 670; Division II, Waste- 
\ F ater treatment facility, $2,512,000 for 
a total of $4,157,670. 

Construction begem late in 1973. 
Completion of the project was scheduled 
for October, 1975. Division II of the 
project, the plant, was completed on 
schedule. Difficulties during construc¬ 
tion of the interceptor line and dis¬ 
putes between the contractor and the 
tovn caused a delay in construction that 
resulted in the termination of Division 
I contract prior to completion of the 
project. 

Bids were again received in late 
1975 for completion of Division I of the 
originrl contract. A new contractor was 
selected and the project is scheduled 
;'cr completion in raid-1976. 

Upon completion the project will 
nerve tho projected needs for citizens 
in its 18.3 square mile area including 
Cedar Lake, Lake Dalecarlia, Lowell and 
{jurrounding areas. 

Citizens in Lowell and Cedar Lake 
can j 2 proud of the cooperative spirit 
of their communities that resulted in 
the first regional wastewater treatment 
in the state of Indiana. 

—Charles E. Miller, Trustee 
Town of Lowell, 1968-1975 


ART AND CRAFTS FAIR 

In the summer of 1973 the Lowell 
Library Board sponsored its first Arts 
and Crafts Fair in the Town Square Park. 
The purpose of the Fair is to help sup¬ 
port ito art-lending service and provide 
a market for professional and amateur 
artists and craftsmen. Many local busi¬ 
nessmen placed ads in the program to 
finance its printing while local service 
clubs provided the money for prizes. The 
Grange welcomed the exhibitors with cof¬ 
fee and doughnuts and the Dorsey Ruley 
Family added to the c~lor and festivi¬ 
ties with their gay antique popcorn r:a- 
gon. The Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, the Jr. Women's Club and the 
Sr. Women's Club have also had active 
representatives working with the Friends 
of the Library who act as the Steering 
Coramittee. 

The Saturday nearest July 4th is 
the date chosen for thi9 annual event as 
long as the festival continues to add to 
the community's pleasure. Many claim it 
has already raised our "art conscious¬ 
ness” level—a side benefit. 

The festival ha 9 brought exhibitors 

from nine different states and over 70 
different communities. It has grown from 
a beginning of forty exhibitors to a 
total of eighty-two registered in 1975. 

The esprit de corps of the police 
department, the town board, the public 
library—its staff and board, the serv¬ 
ice clubs and businesses have made the 
project one of great joy for all in¬ 
volved. 

Prizes through the years have teen 
awarded to Don Rinstrom, Gatlenburg, 
Tennessee; Charles Sizemore, Highland; 
Einil Stolain, Lynwood, Illinois; Max 
White, Crown Point; Shirley Vining, An¬ 
derson; and Arlene Smolek of Lake Dale- 
carl ia. 

The 1976 Festival offered free 
spaces to young people under 18 with a 
prize offered to encourage their partic¬ 
ipation. Prizes were awarded in the Fine 
Arts Division, Crafts, most interesting 
demonstration, bicentennial costume and 
painting best depicting the "American 
Spirit" of the past two hundred years. 

—Mrs. Charles (Alice) VanNada 
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LABOR DAY PARADE 


Tlie Labor Day Parade in Lowell ha* 
been an event waited for by many each 
year. It ha* been a tradition for the 
last fifty-six year* directed by the 
American Legion Poet $101. The main 
theme for the 1975 parade wai our herit¬ 
age. 






Labor Day water fight 
between the fire department* 


In July of 1836 , a Squatters Union 
was formed by the early settlers of the 
area to protect properties from claim 

jumpers and speculators. 
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LABOR DAY PARADE 

A Kiddie Parade is usually held on 
the Sunday prior to Labor Day* The chil¬ 
dren become very enthused and arrive 
with very clever costumes. In 1975 the 
children competed in many categories, 
but the most popular was our country 1 s 
heri tage. 



LOWELL'S OLDEST BUSINESSMAN 

Not everybody can boast about 
single-handedly running an established 
busir.esa in the same location for the 
past 55 years. 

Fremond McCarty is not boasting—he 
simply wants to continue for as long as 
possible what he has been doing all 
these past years while he watched Lowell 
prosper and grow. He wants and intends 
to continue cutting haif in his* barber 
shop on Commercial Avenue. 

Mr. McCarty has many customers who 
\ 70 uld be at a loss without the quaint, 
Indian relic—filled shop. His oldest 
living customer, who dates back to 1918 
vrhen the shop opened, is Kenneth Sheets. 

Mr. McCarty said many of the young¬ 
er grandfathers in town were once lifted 


by him into the barber chair for a first 
haircut. 

When Mr. Sheets retired from his 
funeral business a few years ago, Mr. 
McCarty gained the distinction of being 
the oldest businessman in town—both in 
years of service and in age as well. 

Born November 27, 1899, in Lowell 
across from what is now the Fuch f s Nurs¬ 
ing Home, Mr. McCarty attended schools 
in Lowell. He served an apprenticeship 
under 0. A. Lloyd who had been in busi¬ 
ness since the 1800s. There were no bar¬ 
ber schools, nor had they even been 
thought of then. 

While working with Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
McCarty*8 brother joined him in appren¬ 
ticeship and they opened their own shop 
a short time later. His brother remained 
with him until 1934. 

At the time the shop was opened the 
business neighbors were L. J. Scritch- 
field Drugs and the Ben Lynch Insurance 
Agency. 

Commercial Avenue was nothing more 
than a gravel road. There was a fair 
amount of motorized traffic during the 
summer months, but it was used mainly 
for horse and buggy travel during the 
winter. Mr. McCarty said the "more dar¬ 
ing" did drive automobiles into town 
even though there was next to no snow 
removal and salted roads were unheard of 
then. 

During the summer, the road was 
oiled to alleviate dust problems. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. McCarty the oil did lit¬ 
tle but create a lot of footprints all 
over his wooden barber shop floor. 

Mr. McCarty says he can*t remember 
ever cutting hair for a celebrity. He 
did relate a story which took place dur¬ 
ing the prohibition years. A "booze run¬ 
ner" and a federal prohibition super¬ 
visor, both steady customers, once 

showed up for haircuts at the same time. 
Though neither ever knew the other’s 
line of work, it made for some anxious 
moments on Mr. McCarty’s part, he said. 

"Inflation hasn't done a thing to 
me," Mr. McCarty commented. He said he 
charged 25^ for a haircut during the de¬ 
pression when it took ten haircuts to 
buy a good pair of shoes. Mr. McCarty 
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now charges 82.50 for a haircut and said 
it still takes him ten customers to buy 
a good pair of shoes. 

Surprisingly, Mr. McCarty doesn't 
object to the current long hair trend. 
He said, "If it isn't carried to ex¬ 
tremes, is well kept, neat and clean, it 
looks quite well on some men." 

Mr. McCarty said he used hand clip¬ 
pers when he first opened his establish¬ 
ment and then switched to the power 
model when it was introduced. These same 
clippers are on display to this day in 
the shop. 

Though Mr. McCarty claimed the 
power clipper was "a fine tool for its 
day," the biggest improvement in barber 
techniques was the sterilization of 
tools, which was enforced by state law 
beginning in 1933* 

The elderly barber spoke fondly of 
his collection of Indian relics which 
are displayed in glass cases along the 
entire length of two walls in his shop. 
The 500—piece display has been the 
source of conversation for many years— 
even for those not interested in the 
hobby. Mr. McCarty is also interested in 


antique barber tools. He has this col¬ 
lection on display in his shop also. It 
contains some razors that go back to 
colonial times. 

Mr. McCarty was recently honored 
with a certificate of merit from the 
Lowell Chamber of Commerce. Mr. McCarty 
said he really appreciated the recogni¬ 
tion shown him. He received a plaque 
from the Chamber and flowers from his 
two daughters, Mrs. Charlotte Seramur of 
Lowell and Mrs. Kathleen Johnson of 
Michigan. Mr. McCarty married Margaret 
Fisher and has six grandchildren. 

Starting his 59th year of business 
on April 1 Mr. McCarty has enjoyed his 
good friends, good customers, success 
and watching the town where he was born 
become what it is today. The subject of 
retirement is a natural one, but Mr. 
McCarty dismissed the question by say¬ 
ing, "Retire? Oh no. I'm much too young 
for that." 


The Lowell Library is that great 
American institution which is the nucle¬ 
us in our community. 

Many active organizations support 
the library; however, from these various 
clubs were many citizens who were indi¬ 
vidually devoted to helping the library 
whenever needed. 

In 197 1 * through the efforts of Mrs. 
Charles VanNada these individuals were 
united together to form a new organiza¬ 
tion called "The Friends of the Li¬ 
brary ." 

In the two years they have existed 
they have to their credit many fine 
projects including assisting with the 
annual art fair, securing a grant from 
the Indiana Committee for the Humanities 
for a series of Bicentennial presenta¬ 
tions entitled "The Heritage of a Small 
Town," and of course, the semi-annual 
book sale. 

It is through the proceeds from the 
book sale that they were able to pur¬ 
chase such items as micro-film, etc. for 
the library. 

Many of us are devoted members and 
strive to maintain the library in good 
relationship with our community. 

—Carolyn Mussman 
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TOWN HALL 

On May 2, 1973, this structure 
ficially because Lowell's Town Hall, 
was originally the library and was 
modeled at a cost of $60,000. The 
fices of the town were previously 
eated in the police station. 


of- 

It 

re- 

of- 

lo- 


& i 

n i 






provided are: circulating are reproduc¬ 
tions, circulating films and projector, 
toys, puzzles and patterns, service to 
shut-ins, holiday story hours, sumnar 
reading club, a large record collection, 
use of the conasunity room for non-profit 
organizations, paperback book exchange, 
large print books, special displays of 
items of community interest, special 
programs, classes in various arts and 
crafts, movies for the youngsters at va¬ 
cation time. Books and films are taken 
out to the outlying areas during the 
gunner months. This is called the 
'•Wheeled Carpet” program. 


Former library, now Town Hall 


LOWELL PUBLIC LIBRARY 

In 1904 the Lowell area had a small 
subscription library of 300 books. In 
1917 the Lowell Library was organised 
and housed on the second floor of the 
Davis Store building. In November, 1930, 
Lowell, Schneider, Cedar Creek Township 
and West Creek Township opened a public 
library on the "Town Square" with 
$12,300 supplied by the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration of New York and $2000 con¬ 
tributed by the townspeople. 

This library served the area until 
December of 1969. A new building was 
opened at 230 N. Fremont. The board of 
directors during the building prograp 
were: John Stuhlmacher, president; Neil 
Smith, vice president; Carolyn Hart, 
secretary; Julia Miller, treasurer; Wil- 
ford Ogle, Thomas Stuart and Eleanor 
Barts. Mrs. Albert Quivey was the li¬ 
brarian. 

The new library contains 9,600 
square feet. The book collection at the 
present is 29,659. 

Circulation for the year 1975 was 
104,748. Some of the special services 









New Library 


LOWELL PARKS 

Long before there was any thought 
given to a Lowell Park and Recreation 
Board there did exist a need for a town 
park for public use. 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s 
there was the so-called McNay Park. It 
wasn't actually a park, but was the pas¬ 
ture of P. Z. McNay located at the 
northeast corner of Washington and 
Nichols Streets. Early Labor Day cele¬ 
brations were held there. 

Also about the same time, March 2, 
1858, Lot 15 was purchased from Andrew 
H. and Amanda Merton for $1,000 by Phebe 
Thorn who then deeded this parcel of 
land to the town of Lowell. Lots 16 and 
17 were purchased from Mary Janet and 
0. D. Watkins for $50 on April 19, 1858. 
The parcel where the war monument sita 
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Town Square 

was filed for by the town on June 2, 
1972, since no records could be found. 
That completed the Town Square. On 
February 22, 1971, the Town Board, Park 
Board and the Lowell Women's Club met to 
discuss the developing of the Town 
Square into the part now known as the 
Senior Citizens Park. Construction 
started in April, 1972, and the total 
cost to the Women'8 Club was $4200 plus 

a lot of donated help. 

Lot 38 of the original Union Addi¬ 
tion to Lowell, plotted in 1864, is the 
Library Park located north of the new 
public library. This parcel of land was 
bought from Jabez Clarke by John Cox for 
$300 in 1869. Cox sold it to Alfred A. 
Gerrish for $650 in 1878. The property 
was passed down through his heirs to 
Martha B. Bacon who left it to her 
heirs, Sylvia and Schuyler Dwyer and 
Grace M. and Aina L. Spindler, who sold 
it to Merrit W. Kelsey (trustee of Cedar 
Creek) for $1. Thus it became school 
property on January 28, 1928. The Lowell 
Oakland Park 


Town Board bought it from the school 
board on January 13, 1975. 

On March 6, 1922, the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the Oakland Park Association 
(Albert Hull was president) sold said 
park, located on Oakley Street (near the 
Lowell Middle School) to the town of 
Lowell for public use for the amoxnt of 
$3375# The town sold bonds on July 3# 
1922, to George J. Hoevet (the only bid¬ 
der). Bill Purdy was also an owner after 
Mr. Hoevet. Oakland Park was the scene 
of many Labor Day events, baseball 9 pic¬ 
nics, etc. (it is believed that Will 
Love was the original owner.) 

With the building of the Lowell 
Elementary School the school system 
needed more acreage and asked the town 
to sell Oakland Park to them. On Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1955» the Lowell Town Trustees 
passed an ordinance to sell Oakland Park 
to the Trustees of Cedar Creek Township 
for public purposes in the amount of 
812,000. 

So again the Town of Lowell was in 
need of a public park. There existed 
nine acres of land with a nice pond and 
evergreen trees already perfect for a 
park. Thus Evergreen Park came into ex¬ 
istence. On November 22, 1955» the board 
purchased the land for 812,000 from Au¬ 
gusta and John Norcutt and Marie (Knob— 
lish) and Harry Anderson. Since then 
Evergreen Park has been very active with 
scout outings, family reunions, clubs 




Evergreen Park 


the 


and organizations, not to mention 
everyday activities of all ages. 

Now with a park and more people 
moving into town, the need for a park 
and recreation board became apparent. On 
January 8, 1968 the Town Board formad 
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the first Lovell Park and Recreation 
Board with Robert Earley as chairman. 
Other members were Wilbur Schwanke, 
James Johnson and Rodney Roadruck. 

Bill Langen, developer of Indian 
Heights Subdivision, donated four lots 
for a park on November 4, 1968. At this 
time the board began to think of state 
and federal funds for the parks. They 
found they were not eligible unless they 
were organized under the 1965 Park Act. 
On May 4, 1970 the Town Eoard passed an 
ordinance reorganizing the Park Board 
under the 1965 Act. On September 14, 
1970 the new Park Board was farmed with 
Wilbur Schwanke as president. Other mem¬ 
bers include Ronald Weitbrock, Robert 
Lynn, Penelope Morrison and Wayne Metz. 

P. A. McNay owned property on the 
west side of the old Monon Railroad 
along Washington Street with Liberty 
Street along the west boundary and Main 
Street along the north side. He left 
this property to his son, P. M. MfcNay 
who had helped him run the coalyard. P. 
M. McNay sold it to A. LaMotte in the 
early 1930s. Then Herbert Cunningham 
bought it in 1945 for $15,000. The Town 
of Lowell bought the parcel of land on 
September 2, 1970 for future wells to 
provide water needed for the town, the 
remaining land to perhaps become a park. 
Here enters the final park owned by the 
Town of Lowell. The park board was given 
the land on April 15, 1974. The Park 
Board applied for federal funds and in 
February, 1976, federal funds were ap¬ 


Site of Libertv Park now beins develooed 



proved on a 50-50 basis. Liberty Park is 
a three-year project with a total cost 
of $92,523. Construction is to begin in 
late March or early April of 1976. It 
will be an asset to the town and the 
surrounding area. 

Liberty Park is a perfect name for 
our new park as it is begun in our Bi¬ 
centennial year. 

LOWELL 

VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT 

When our volunteer fire department 
was organized it was, of course, in the 
era of the horse and buggy. This was not 
always the case when men answered some¬ 
one's call for help. Hose and ladder 
carts and hand pumper carts or wagons 
were pulled by the men themselves, not 



Lowell Volunteer Firemen and 
their new 1949 fire truck 


always by horses. Our first fire depart¬ 
ment began on October 5, 1897, when M. 
E. Nafus was appointed fire chief. He 
held his appointed office for one month. 
Charles Sherand was then elected fire 
chief. In those days you were not re¬ 
quired to serve a definite number of 
years. Some well-known names in our com¬ 
munity who held the position of fire 

chief were: G. C. Trump, George Hovett, 
Harry Gordon, Ed Brownell, Orin Esk¬ 
ridge, Bucki Carlson, Leon Lump. Our 
present fire chief, Robert Kuiper, has 
served since January, 1973* 
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The position of Secretary-Treasurer 
wasn't a popular office and consequently 
in 79 years only 6 men hare held this 
position. The following men served: 
L. W. Ragon, 26 years; Byrl Grant, * 16 
years; John A. Eskridge, 33 years; Ed 
Snell, 2 years and still serving, Jack 
Eckridge aa treasurer and Thomas UcGin- 
ley as secretary. 

The membership of the department 
has varied since 1903 with its roster 
being 20 to 30 members, 1943 with 14 
members, 1963 with 16 members and today 




All white vehicles purchaccd 
with previous year's donations 


the membership includes 27 active mem¬ 
bers. Seven young men now serve as fire 
cadets. 

The equipment, of course, has been 
replaced over the years. The town ojf 
Lowell's first truck was a chemical 
water pumper, a 1922 Reo. This vrao 
housed at the Town Hall where our police 
department is today. Its second truck 
was purchased 18 years later in 1940 anu. 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit Service 
started April 26, 1976 


was still in service in 1963. A Chevro¬ 
let 500 gmp pumper was bought in 1963. 
Cedar Creek Township owned a 1928 truck. 
They purchased a second in 1949 and a 
1969 Dodge 500 gpm which is still oper¬ 
ating today. These two pumper trucks 
were housed at the old town ball or sat 
in the town square outside. In 1950 the 
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The 124th birth year of the town of Lowell, Indiana 
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CORNER BARBER SHOP 

The oldest business, under the same management, in the area 

I sincerely thank the good people of the community, 
far the privilege to serve them, and for their fellowship, 
through these pleasing years. 

Respectfully, 

Prop. Fremond McCarty 

Established 1920 

WISHING THE LOWELL COMMUNITY 

The Toggery 

304 East Commercial 

MANY YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Country Haven £&tate* 

ROBERT J. KALUMBA, prop. 

WALTER & BERNADINE YURGLIAS 

THE 

ALBERT 

Til WING 
FAMILY 

'l/cr?6*da d ‘Secucty 

26 YEAR BUSINESS 

OWNERS: 

VIRGINIA(CLARK) , WAYNE (BUSS) 
and CHERYL ANN HUEBSCH 

(5th and 6tn generations of ('lark family of Lowell Brick Yard) 

REALTOR 

L.R. HITZEMIAN - ROBERTS 

DON GWYN 

REALTY 

FOR REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 

CALL 696-7788 

THE INSURANCE STORE 

COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 

LOWELL CEDAR LAKE 

696-7321 374-7237 


YOUR INDEPENDENT AGENT SERVES YOU FIRST 


HOME PHONE 
219.696-0283 


161 W. COMMERCIAL AVE. 
LOWELL. INDIANA 
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present fire house was built and a 11 the 
equipment was moved there. 

Most of the equipment serving Ce¬ 
dar, West and Eagle Creek Townships has 
been purchased by the department through 
fund drives. Our equipment is constantly 
being updated to provide the citizens 
with the best available. At present a 
197** Chevy Cross Fire Fighting Truck, a 
1963 Chevy Tanker, a 1968 Chevy Rescue 
Truck and a 1966 Chevy Station Wagon in- 
halator unit are being used. 

Men have devoted a great number of 
years to this department, past and pres¬ 
ent. Two men have devoted over 75 years 
of service between them: Harold "Bus" 
Brownell served as chief for 30 years 
and retired in 1969; John Eskridge 
served as secretary-treasurer for 33 
years and retired in 1970. These years 
in office do not include the years de¬ 
voted as young men just starting as 
firemen. The name of Eskridge has served 
this community's fire department since 
near its beginning. Orin Eskridge served 

New Fire Station in Lowell 




First paramedics in our area 


20 years, his son 37 and now his grand¬ 
son, Jack, since 1967 to date. 

History was made again for the 
Lowell Volunteer Fire Department when, 
in 1974, it began its ambulance service 
for the Tri-Creek area. Emergency medi¬ 
cal Tech is employed and in March of 
1976 a mobile intensive care imit with 
paramedics will begin operation through¬ 
out the area. 
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LOWELL POLICE DEPARTMENT 

The first town marshall was Edward 
Curtiss, appointed Way 3* 1869. His 

duties consisted of being pound master 
and levying fines. The fine for letting 
hogs, cows, horses and sheep run loose 
was thirty-five cents. 

After the fire in 1898 the marshall 
was on duty during the day and a night 

watchman would watch and walk the busi— 



Above, radio room in old living quarters 
Below, new radio room 



ness district looking for fires. 

The marshalls lived on the present 
building's second floor until 1961. Dur¬ 
ing the time James T. Taylor served as 
marshall, 1956-1961, radios were in¬ 
stalled in the two police vehicles on 
the Lake County Sheriff Department's 
frequency and the police auxiliary was 
organized. 

From 1961 to December 1, 1968, po¬ 
lice calls were taken in the office dur¬ 
ing the daytime and evening and night 
calls would be taken by the sheriff's 
department, who in return gave reports 
to Lowell's vehicle. December 1, 1968 
Lowell installed their own base radio, 
the first dispatchers being Arlene Brum¬ 
baugh and Dorothy Gwyn. December 1, 1968 
to December 31, 1969* calls were taken 
by the employees of the twon hall during 
the day and evening. One night dispatch¬ 
er in the police department hired addi¬ 
tional female civilians for twenty-four 
hour service in the dispatching room. 
January 1, 1972, the metropolitan system 
was initiated. 

First police commissioners were 
Chairman Paul D. Schuyler, Richard C. 
Steinkamp and Robert E. Griesmer. Chief 
of Police was Russell V. Vicari. Robert 
N. Callahan was appointed Chief of Po¬ 
lice on August 8, 1972. 

On May 16, 1973* the department 
moved their new facilities to the first 
floor of the same building. Since the 
metropolitan system, the department 
moved to their new facilities, a new 
base radio has been installed, a com¬ 
patible alarm and filing system initi¬ 
ated, ambulance and two fire depart¬ 
ments' calls now taken by dispatchers, 
rules and regulations been set, the 
fleet of police vehicles increased to 
five, a soft look in uniforms for offi¬ 
cers been adopted to be worn for appear¬ 
ances, functions, etc., latent finger 
printing and riot control equipment ac¬ 
quired, police and community and Officer 
Friendly programs implemented. 

Federal grants have been approved 
for a juvenile officer, special training 
and schooling for officers and civilian 
personnel, Ileen System* camera equip¬ 
ment, radar, base radio, portable and 
mobile radios. 
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Present police commissioners are 
Chairman Joel A. Cooper, Robert D. 
Griesmer, Albert D. Thwing and Secretary 
Dorothy Gwyn. 

The present chief of police is 
Robert N. Callahan with Sgt. John J. 
Crisan, Thomas Felder, Thomas Decanter, 
Gerald Sejda, James A. Gibson and Daniel 
L. Williams under him. Part-time offi¬ 
cers are Robert B. Kronsell, Donald 
Gwyn, Thomas J. Lump and Donavan C. 
Sickinger. The present radio dispatchers 
are Joan H. Hurd, Paye N. Urbahns, 
Florence A. Shank and Anne 11. Backe. The 
police secretary is Dorothy Gwyn. 


SCHOOLS OF TRI-CREEK 



FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE COUNTY 

In the time of rural schools each 
township has a number of single-room 
buildings. They were located so as to 
best accommodate the surrounding fami¬ 
lies in the district. Sometimes the 
teacher boarded around with the patrons 
of the school or at his own home if he 
lived nearby. The teacher did his own 
janitor work, taught all eight grades, 
and on some occasions even cooked meals 
for students. 

The first school in West Creek was 
built in 1838 on the east bank of West 
Creek near Torry Bridge. It was only 14x 
16 feet in size. The seats were made of 
slabs and a rough board was placed on 
pegs across one end of the room to serve 
as a writing desk. It stood for ten 
years and then classes- were held in 
homes until 1834 when another building, 
18x30, was built. 

The first school in Cedar Creek was 
built of poles. It was located southeast 


of Lowell on the east bank of Cedar 
Creek. Richard Cannon was the first 
teacher. This was before 1839* On this 
spot a larger school was built (Egypt 
School). The school was discontinued 
there in 1927. 

The first school of Eagle Creek 
Township was taught near the Dinwiddis 
property, -not far from where the Plum 
Grove School stood (Miss issippi Street). 

In 1862 Lowell took the lead in 
education due to Ur. Halsted's enter¬ 
prise. It was the largest and best- 
equipped building in the county. The 

construction of the school cost $8,000. 
On this same spot the "Old Grade School" 
was built in 1896 at a cost of $ 16 , 000 . 

The Jones School on Holtz Road 
still stands. 

In 1893 the number of pupil3 at¬ 
tending the Columbia Exposition were as 
follows: Eagle Creek, 83; Cedar Creek, 
53; and West Creek, 84. 


Two classrooms in Lowell Grade School 
Uarch 9, 1921 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY AMERICA ! 

AND BEST WISHES TO OUR WONDERFUL TIU-CREKK AREA ON THIS BEAUTIFUL BICENTENNIAL ANNI¬ 
VERSARY 

WE BOW OUR HEADS IN THANKS TO OUR GOD, FOR GIVING US THOSE COURAGOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD - THAT THEY HAVE FORSEEN AMERICA ONLY AS 
FREEDOMS LIGHT” 

TODAY AS WE ENJOY THESE FREEDOMS THRUOUT THESE 200 YEARS, THROUGH THEIR SACRIFICES, WE 
PRAY THAT GOD GIVE US THE WISDOM TO KEEP AND MAINTAIN IT, SO THAT THEIR EFFORTS AND SUF¬ 
FERINGS MAY HAVE NEVER BEEN IN VAIN. 

WE OFFER OUR CON GR A DU LAT IONS TO OUR BICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE FOR THEIR UNTIREING EF¬ 
FORTS IN THIS HISTORICAL BOOK PRODUCTION. 


OUR BEST WISHES, 

LOWELL LICENSE BRANCH No-86 


Loretta li.Gawenda, Virgadell Bateman, Marcia Hoy, Rosemarie O'Connell, Kdward Gawenda, manager 
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HCNCy DDCS. DODGE 


DODGE CARS AND TRUCKS 


DEAN & SONNY HENRY 

P. O. BOX 188 
11108 W. 181st ST. 

LOWELL, INDIANA 
PHONE 696-9675 


// 9^ 
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Mrs. Adonijah (Lucy Winchester) Taylor 
Early teacher in Cedar Lake 


Construction 



and 

Optimum 

School 

Addition 

Capacity 

Lowell Grade 

1896 
Closed 
Jan., 1975 

270 

Oak Hill 

1956 

I960 

690 

Shelby Grade 

1910 

1935 

180 

Schneider Grade 

1912 

Closed 

1968 

100 

Center School 

1926 

1963 

180 

Lake Prairie 

1959 

550 

School 

1973 


Middle School 

1912 

1928 

1961 

1975 

900 

Lowell Sr. High 

1969 

1500 

School 

*1976 


^Addition presently under construction. 

Estimated valuation of Tri- 

-Creek School 

Corporation as 

of 1976—826 

,200,000. 


The old Lowell Grade School Built 
in 1896 was rescued from destruction by 
the Lowell Antique Academy* The old 
school 9 once the best in the county f was 
closed and sold in January, 1975. 

Lowell and surrounding areas are 
fast becoming an antique-conscious com- 
muxiity, which is not all that bad. If 
not for these antiquaries many old 
buildings and landmarks would have been 
destroyed, making way for progress(?) — 
To them I say thank you for saving our 
past for our future. 



Lowell Public School 
Now Antique Academy 

Below, Lowell kiddle School 










SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Personalized 
Car Care 

696-8637 

ADAMS STANDARD 
SERVICE STATION 

221 E. Commercial Ave. Lowell 
Proprieter: Serving Lowell and surrounding 

BOB ADAM community since 1962. 


Compliments of 

Clark Funeral Chapel 

HEBRON, INDIANA 
(Natives of Lowell) 

Millard &Jannon (Pattee) Clark 
Cameron Mitchell & Ember Dayl 

(5th 6th generations of Clark Family of Lowell Brick Yard) 


6 

0 

5 

lANTlOUIS] 


Hitzemun sCountrgJvauS 

UNIQUE GIFTS AND ANTIQUES 

135 W. COMMERCIAL AVE. 
LOWELL, IND 46356 
219.696-7121 


Complete line of gifts Accessories 
All types of Pine Furniture 
< )ur gift items become heirlooms of the future 


FROM THE 

{fteeutex Sac. 

REPRESENTED IN THIS COMMUNITY SINCE 1911 
Compliments of: Haw’thorne Arbor 


CARPET SPECIALISTS 

KENNETH SWETT MORRIS SWETT 

20403 Wicker Ave 648 Commercial Ave. 

Lowell. Indiana Lowell,Indiana 

096-2970 696-9645 


“CONGRATULATIONS AM ERICA” 

May the spirt that led you thru that fateful year of 1776 
continue to dwell in the hearts of your people. 

Let us work together to preserve and protect our land. 

Let the love of freedom and country for which our fore¬ 
fathers fought so bravely, never cease, and let all men strive to 
become true brothers. 

Lowell Jr. Woman's Club 


Sickinyer i {Jewelry 

314 £aJt Commercial cAvenue 
ouellf 3ndiana 

“Precious Qi[ts /or Precious People ” 

J diamond* ^ Watched ^ Jewelry 

Cxpert Watch and Jewelry (Repair 

Serving jQowell Since 1928 

. c c-. v f *•; 
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ATHLETICS 

Through the years athletics have 
been an iisportant part of the extra- 
curriculum activities offered at Lowell 
High School. They have come a long way 

from the beginning. There are now nine 
boys' interscholastic sports and six 
girls' interscholastic sports: basket¬ 
ball, football, wrestling, tennis, golf, 
swinsning, track and field, cross country 
and baseball for boys and basketball, 
tennis, swimming, track and field, gym¬ 
nastics and volleyball for girls. 

All these sounds are music to the 
ears of the Devil sports enthusiasts: 
the "swish" of the net as the ball slips 
through, the "roar" of the crowd that 
accompanies the opening kickoff, the 


"thud" as another Devil raatnan doms his 
opponent, the "cheers" from the crowd as 
the Devil runner leads arcund the track, 
the "snap" as the Devil golfer makes a 
lengthy drive, the "huffing and puffing" 
of our harrier as he comes in first, the 
"groan" of a tennis opponent **io didn't 
return a serve, the "crack" of the bat 
as our Devil hits a homer, the "bang" of 
the starters gun as the swimmers dive 
into the race, the "silence" of the 
crowd as our gymnast performs her rou¬ 
tine. 

Some of the athletes who have 
gained state and national recognition 
are as follows: WRESTLING, in 1931-32 
Indiana University won the N.C.A.A. 
Finals. Out of eight wrestlers on the 
team, three were from Lowell and one 
from Cedar Lake. State champion in 1966 


Aerial view of Lowell Sr. High School 
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National Champions, 1931-1932 
Left to right: Coach Bill Thom (also 
coached 1934 Olympic Team); Grant Haw¬ 
kins; Eddie Belshaw f Lowell; Dale Go¬ 
ings, Lowell; George Belshaw, Lowell; Am 
Ra 3 cher # Cedar Lake; Bob Jones; Otto 
Kuss; Manuel Sugar, manager. Dale Al¬ 
dridge, big ten champ is not in the pic¬ 
ture as he was down with the mumps. 


was Larry McMillan, 138 weight class. 
State champion in 1975 was Tom Renn, 
l67 weight class; BASKETBALL, 1954 
Lowell High School team broke 63—game 
losing streak; FOOTBALL, Corby Davis was 
All State at Lowell High School and All 
American at Indiana University. Bill 
Combs was All State at Lowell High 
School, M.V.P. at Purdue and played for 
the Philadelphia Eagles. From 1936-1938 
Lowell High School had a 34-game winning 
streak. GYMNASTICS, In 1966 Paulette 
(Thatcher) Schulte was state champion 
in acrobatics and tied for first place 
in free exercise. In 1973 Susie McLellan 
was awarded a first time state award to 
a senior gymnast based on scholarship, 
citizenship and gymnastic ability. TRACK 
AND FIELD, James Little received the 
highest scholastic award for an athlete 
in the Big Ten. He was Captain of both 
cross country and track and field in 
1927. He was a long distance runner and 
broke several records at Purdue. BASE¬ 
BALL, Victor John Roberts played at In¬ 
diana University. 


LOWELL ATHLETICS WAY BACK WHEN 

By Frank Maloy 

It has been suggested that I recall a few facts con¬ 
cerning atheltics in Lowell in the past. Of course I 
cannot go back one hundred years, but I can go back 
almost fifty years. 

I can not say what sports were indulged in back in 
1852. Football and baseball were unheard of, and the 
nearest approach to athletics in those days, may have 
been just anteover or one old cat. 

While an admirer of all sports, I have been chiefly 
interested in football. 

Up until a few years ago baseball, flourished in 
Lowell. Such luminaries as Ben Lynch, Del Hayden, 
Tim Murchison and Minas Irwin made names for 
themselves throughout this territory. 

But to return to my first love — football — let me 
remind you of the greatest tackle Purdue ever had, 
Jesse Little! 

Football was unknown in Lowell when I arrived 
here in 1903. Having left Notre Dame in the lurch 
(joke) we immediately got busy and started a team 
of our own. 



The Beef Trust 


It was a team to be reckoned with, and was known 
as the “Beef Trust”. I need mention only a few of the 
men who made up this aggregation to show you how 
adept the name was. Big Tim Pattee, Bernard Beck¬ 
man, Crip Hill and “Pood” Kelsey made up our line. 
“Red” Johnson played center. We had a speedy back- 
field made up of Med Regnier, Ben Lynch, Doc Riggs, 
Smiley Anderson, Ed. Brownell and others whose 
names I cannot recall. And of course mention must 
be made of two of the most aggressive players on the 
team. Bill Purdy and John Beck. 

As the years passed by, many of these players drop¬ 
ped out and a newer and fresher gang took over. 
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time I, too, had to quit coaching as the old body 
began to creak. 

Most of these early players have passed on to bright¬ 
er athletic fields. Town teams are no more. Indeed 
now our loyalty is directed to the High School I earn. 


SOME L. H. S. ATHLETIC HISTORY 

Athletics has always been a major interest of Lowell 
High School. While from time to time our school pro¬ 
duced outstanding teams in all the major sports, a 
study of the records seems to indicate that football 
produced the greatest number of players who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in College and University foot¬ 
ball. 

Perhaps the most prominent of these is Corby Davis, 
who played for Indiana University and won an All 
American rating. 

Purdue at one time or another, had in their line-up 
the following players: Joe Little, Milford McNay, 
Doc Little, Harold King, Loyal W. Combs and Tom 
Melton. 

Our school has also made its contributions to Col¬ 
lege Track. Keith Gordon at Indiana and James Little 
at Purdue brought glory to the school in this field of 
athletics. 

In College baseball too, we had our players. Seth 
Little at Purdue and Victor John Roberts at Indiana. 

The most glorious period in Lowell High Athletic 
history is probably from 1935 to 1938 when the L.H.S* 
Football team downed all opposition, winning 27 
games in a row, a feat few high schools can surpass. 


LOWELL JUNIOR MISS 

Since 1962 the Lowell Jaycees have 
conducted a Junior Miss Pageant. Now in 
its 13th year, the entries have grown 
from six young ladies in 1962 to seven¬ 
teen in 1975. Attendance has risen from 
85 to 800. 

The Junior Miss is chosen for sev¬ 
eral qualities: creative and performing 
arts, congeniality, poise and appear¬ 
ance, youth fitness and scholastic 
achievement. 

The pageant is solely supported by 
the businesses of the connunity (prizes, 
awards, etc.). 

In this Bicentennial year, 1976, 
the pageant was billed as "A Touch of 
Class." Our Junior Miss, Karen Jones, 



Karen is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Jones. She is 5'7" tall and has 
brown hair and brown eyes. Her favorite 
subject is psychology. She is a member 
of the GAA, Sunshine Club, Powder Puff 
Football Team, elementary tumbling pro¬ 
gram and a Trackette. 

Karen has chosen Valparaiso Univer¬ 
sity to follow her chosen career of a 
lawyer or legal assistant. Her interests 
are athletics, collecting antique post 
cards and antique dolls. 

has the honor of reigning as queen dur¬ 
ing our country's 200th birthday. 

Past chairmen on record have been 
Dick Fish for seven years; Jim Sicking- 
er, 1974-75 and Geno Flores, 1976. 

In 1969 Lowell was privileged to 
have our Junior Miss, Alison VanNada, 
chosen as Indiana's Junior Miss. She 
went on to national competition in Mo¬ 
bile, Alabama. 

Some previous winners of the title 
are: 1964, Betty Gray; 1965, Susan Cox; 
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1966, Linda Klein; 1967, Nancy Steir.- 
kamp; 1968, Judy Nord; 1969, Aliaon 
VanNada (Susan Stuart took over her 
reign when Hiss VanNada went on to the 
national competition); 1970, Karen Pren— 
dergast; 1973, Judy Finny; 197**, Debra 
Gard; 1975, Gloria Schoon. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

History repeats itself—but not 
quite. This time it only took what it 
failed to destroy in the fire of 1898, 
78 years prior. 

As we were approaching downtown 
Lowell at 10 pm, April 10, 1976, to at¬ 
tend the Annual Firemen's Ball, we 
sighted flames shooting out across Com- 
merical Avenue. Having just finished 
Lowell'8 history and reviewing the fire 
of 1898, the sight of the flames rising 
above the buildings sent an eerie feel¬ 
ing through me and the thought that, "Oh 
no, it's happening again." 

Upon getting a closer view we saw 
that only the corner building was in 
flames. 

The firemen were just connecting 
their hoses to begin a long siege with 
the fire. Before the fire was to be 
taken into control five departments had 
to be called in to quite the blaze. The 
Lowell Volunteer Fire Department, the 
Crown Point Snorkel Unit, Lake Dalo- 
carlia Fire Department, Shelby Fire De¬ 
partment and the Schneider Department. 


The Cedar Lake Fire Department called 
their men in on standby in case another 
fire should erupt elsewhere. 

By the time battle began the entire 
Quality Home Center was engulfed in 
flames. The exploding paints, varnishes, 
carpeting, paneling and paint thinner 
were continual food for the burning mon¬ 
ster. It was useless to try to extin¬ 
guish the fire and the only hope was to 
save Cassman's Drugstore. 

The firemen boldly attacked the 
flames from the roof of Cassman's, 
standing behind the chimney for protec¬ 
tion. The Crown Point Snorkel Unit 
poured tons of water on the building. 



Firemen trying to save Cassman's 


After the fire of 1898 
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but to no avail. Flames eventually burst 
through the roof of the drugstore. 

The west wall of the Quality Home 
Center fell into Mill Street and about 
midnight the front wall fell into Com¬ 
mercial Avenue just missing a fireman. 

The firemen worked through the 
night, missing the pleasure of their 
ball—but duty called. The wind from the 
north stirred the fire and chilled the 
men. Many requests for warmer clothing 
were answered and hot coffee and food 
were furnished by Don's Restaurant (Rex 
Freeman, owner) across the street and 
the American Legion where the dance was 
being held. Many did not sleep the en¬ 
tire night and Sunday morning shifts 
were started to allow the men some rest. 
The vigil ended at 10 pm Sunday, 24 
hours later. 

Total losses were estimated at: 
Quality Home Center; $225>000, Cassman 
Drug, $120,000; Roberts Law Office, 
*15 ,000; Toggery, $80,000 and some 


damage was also experienced by Mil-Joy 
Shoes, Lowell Liquors, Kidd Stuff, Mid- 
Town Hardware and the Medical Clinic. 

A great deal of thanks is deserved 
by the firemen who diligently serve 
their community. Also the police depart¬ 
ment merits our appreciation for protec¬ 
tion given the people and their prop¬ 
erties. 

—Donna Steward 


LOWELL’S LOSS 

Lowell has again lost an irreplace¬ 
able bit of her history. 

In 1898 the town was struck by firo 
destroying most of the business dietrict 
on the north side of Commercial Avenue 
except the building in which Quality 
Home Center was housed. 

Ironically, both fires seem to have 
been started by arsons. The fire of 1898 
was set in three different locations lor 


Site of 1976 fire on Labor Day, 1975 
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HUMMELS•FENTON • LLADRO’ 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 

GENUINE NAVAJO AND ZUNI JEWELRY 
FULL LINE OF ANTIQUES 

201 COMMERCIAL AVENUE 
LOWELL, INDIANA 
PHONE 219,696-6788 
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oaknovD reasons. The '76 fire was pre¬ 
sumably set to cower burglary. 

In ’98 the waterworks had not been 
completed and fighting of a fire of this 
sice was next to impossible. Also the 
fire bell conld not be rung as the clap¬ 
per was being repaired. The townspeople 
came out in full force with women and 
children assisting to save the contents 
of the buildings. The paper stated that 
H Our people turned out in large numbers 
and did all they could to subdue the 
flames, but still they went on; one 
building after another being licked up 
by the fiery elements until the Gregory 
block was reached, whose friendly walls 
assisted in checking the onward march of 
the destroyer. The rain, which at times 
came down in torrents, was a Godsend, as 
by its kindly assistance the south side 
of Coimsercial Avenue was saved from 
sharing the same fate as the north 
side." 

The Quality Home Building was built 
in 1894. It was financed by David and 
John Spindler, father and son. Construc¬ 
tion was done by Gene Nafus, bricklayer 
and town marshall. It was originally to 
be a large hotel and so the base of the 
structure was made of the sturdier white 
stones which were all hand cut. These 
were also used for trim. The bricks used 
were made at the old brickyard. 

After the second story was com¬ 
pleted they ran short of funds and de¬ 
cided to make an opera house of it in¬ 
stead—complete with stage and dressing 
rooms. 

Later the building was sold to J. 
II. Castle who passed it on to his chil— 


Rubble left after 1976 fire 




1976 Fire 

dren. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Taylor, rela— 
tives of Castles sold the building to 
Earl Pry who sold it to Walden Curtis. 

The second floor was used for many 
public dances and other functions and 
when the school needed a gymnasium it 
was used for that. The building also 
housed a brewery, bakery and bowling al¬ 
ley and on occasion, cock fights were 
held in the basement. 

Cassman's Drugstore on Mill Street 
was once the farm implement store of 
Murrell Belanger. Belanger built race 
cars on the second floor including M 01d 
99, H winner of the 1951 500 Uile Race. 

If any memories went up with the 
smoke on April 10 f 1976. Thank you to 
those who supplied information of the 
past—Mrs. Edward Brownell, Mrs. Bessie 
Kenney, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Bailey. 

—Donna Steward 
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HISTORY OF THE LOWELL POLICE DEPARTMENT 

LOWELL POST OFFICE 


In an effort to come up with some 
kind of historical data on the Lowell 
Post Office, it was found that little 
accurate data could be accounted for 
even in the late years of the office* 
Some of the people mentioned in this ar¬ 
ticle were postmasters and some were 
acting postmasters, but all served the 
same purpose* 

The Outlet Post Office was estab¬ 
lished in 1843o It was located about one 
mile east of the site of Lowell which 
would be somewhere near the location of 
the present Lowell High School. James H. 
Sanger was the first postmaster. Ur. 
Sanger was postmaster for a few years 
and then the office was moved to a loca¬ 
tion one-half mile west. A gentleman by 
the name of Leonard Stringham then be¬ 
came postmaster. Mr. Stringham was fol¬ 
lowed by Dr. Hunt, H. D. Mudge, Mr. 
Foote and G. W. Lawrence. In 1858 J. W. 
Viant took office and held it until dur- 
xagxxthe Andrew Johnson administratisnx 
ing the Andrew Johnson administration 
when Sanford Barlow was appointed. In 
1870 C. W. Post received the appointment 
and was followed by W. C. Nichols, Wil¬ 
liam Morey, Otto Childers, Sheridan Hen¬ 
ry, Shelia Henry, Heber Loise, Fred V. 
'•Bib" Hayden, Julius E. Pattee and Jerry 
Conners. Sometime during the period of 
1870, the office was located for a time 
on Clark Street and then moved to East 
Commercial Avenue in the location now 
occupied by the license branch and from 
there to its present location on Wash¬ 
ington Street. In 1963* Gene Ruley moved 
into the postmaster slot and is present¬ 
ly serving. 

In 1970 the Post Office Department 
under the control of Congress was abol¬ 
ished and was renamed the United States 
Postal Service. This has meant very lit¬ 
tle to the everyday user of the mails, 
but many changes have been made which 
affect those working for the USPS. 


Plum Grove was where the Lowell Na¬ 
tional Bank Branch now stands. 



Left to right, Donald Sickinger, Thomas 
Decanter, James Gibson, Daniel Williams, 
Anne Backe, Faye Urbahns, Joan Hurd, 
Dorothy Gwyn, Chief 


Mrs. Sylvia Rudolph Miller remem¬ 
bers when she started to school in 1911 
at the Bruce School, located on the Wil¬ 
liam Bruck farm at the corner of Parrish 
and West 181st Avenue. Mr. Kenneth Hi- 
rata presently has his place of business 
on this location now. Mrs. Miller re¬ 
calls that there was no transportation 
in those days and the ‘children had to 
walk to their little one-room school- 
house which housed eight grades. This 
little school still exists as it was 
moved to Lowell and is now the residence 
of the Michael Hufnagel family at 255 N. 
Liberty Street. 


Every attempt has been made to 
maintain accuracy in all matter pre¬ 
sented. Some articles and stories are 
not complete and this information was 
not available to us. All dates and facts 
may not be accurate as recalled by many 
as our memories vary and history is dif¬ 
ficult to pinpoint. 

Many stories were omitted from this 
book because of lack of space—not in¬ 
terest. The tales are too numerous to 
include them all. 











LAKE COUNTY JAIL, CROWN POINT, INDIANA 
CIRCA 1882 


Limited Amount, Prints of the Old Lake County Jail, Available in 
black and white, 17 X 22, on Heavy Paper, Suitable for Framing, 
Along with the John Dillinger Story, and His Escape, Plus a copy 
of the Front Page of the Gary Post Tribune. Sat. March 3 1934- 
10.00 Dollars a Set, While Supply Lasts,Copy Right,1975* 
Phone: 36$*$870 or write, Sgt. Steven Uskert or Det. Donald 
Kasper, P.O. Box 14$, St. John, Indiana 46373 
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PATRONS 

BABCOCK FUELS, INC. 

MRS. LESLIE CHASE 
MR. 6 MRS. NELSON R. CLARK 
BILL 6 RUTH DUNN 
MR. 6 MRS. JACK FOSS 

(ERIC 6 SHARI) 

TRENTON 6 MARIE HAYDEN 
MR. S MRS. ROBERT HENKE 
DR. ERNEST K. JAMES 
JERZYK EQUIPMENT 
ART KAS PARI AN TV SERVICE 
CARL S DIANA MATURY 
RAY 6 HELEN Me I NT I RE 
MARC IADENE DeLENE McALLISTER 
THE HAROLD MUSSMAN JR. FAMILY 
RICHARD AND PATRICIA NANCE 
RICHARD AND GEORGENE SCHMAL 
MR. 6 MRS. GEORGE E. SCHUTZ 
CORDULA M. SCHUTZ 
GLEN 6 ALICE STEWARD 
SCOTT 6 TODD STEWARD 
DR. & MRS. PAUL W. STEWARD 
(MINDY & GINA) 

"THE SUTTONS" SINCE 1862 
DAVE SUTTON 6 FAMILY 
WLCL-FM 

THE WORLEY FAMILY 
ZETA CHI CHAPTER, 

Kappa Kappa Kappa Sorority 







PA TRICIA’S 
SCHOOL 
OF THE 
DANCE 

136 West Washington Street 
Lowell, Indiana 

696-8261 


Tap, Ballet, Acrobatic, 
Jazz, and Baton 


Specialist in all Toheatrical Jbancing 
Pre-School through &4dvanced draining 


PICTURED ARE: 
DONNA DOVICHI 
COLLEEN SWISHER 
M A RCIA DENE Me A L LISTER 
STACY ANDERSON 
KARLA MILLER 







We Would Like To Produce 

YOUR PRINTING 

LETTERPRESS OFFSET RAISED LETTER PRINTING 

PROCESS COLOR PRINTING (LETTERPRESS) NUMBERING 
PERFORATING MAGNETIC INK MAGAZINES BOOKLETS 

ALL OF THE ABOVE PRODUCED IN OUR OWN PLANTS 

Your printing produced from any kind 
of printed or handwritten copy. 


Lowell Printing Service 

(IN PATRICIA'S SCHOOL OF THE DANCE BUILDING) 

"CONTACT PAT & DICK NANCE FOR ALL YOUR PRINTING NEEDS" 


136 WEST WASHINGTON LOWELL, INDIANA 46356 

PHONE 219, 696-6261 
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IND 977.299 LOWE 
Three-Creek bicentennial book : 
1776-1976 j|g 


INDIANA COLLECTION 


LAKE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
INDIANA 


INDIANA COLLECTION 
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